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II. 


SKENE holds that the MacMathans or Mathesons are represented 
in the manuscript of 1450 as a branch of the Mackenzies, and 
that their origin is deduced in that document from Mathan or 
Mathew, a son of Kenneth, from whom the Mackenzies them- 
selves take their name.* Their genealogy is thus given :— 
“Muireachach mc Doincaig ic Donch ic Donch ic Muireachach 
mc Cainig ic Matgamna ic Cainig,” that is, “Murdoch son of 
Duncan son of Duncan son of Duncan, son of Murdoch son of 
Kenneth, son of Kenneth,” the last named, according to this 
authority, being the common ancestor of the Mathesons and the 
Mackenzies, his ancestor being “ Aengusa ic Cristin ic Agam mc 
Gillaeon oig ic Gilleon na haird” (“ Angus son of Christian son 
of Adam son of Gilleoin Og son of Gilleoin of the Aird”). Ina 
note Dr Skene adds that “ Kermac [Kenach] MacMaghan of the 
Earldom of Ross is mentioned in the public accounts of Lawrence 
le Grant, Sheriff of Inverness (then comprehending that Earldom) 
cir. 1263, in the reign of Alexander the Third.” The same 
author in his “Highlanders of Scotland” continues :—“ This 
origin is strongly corroborated by tradition, which has always 
asserted the existence of a close intimacy and connection be- 


* Highlanders of Scotland, vol. ii., p. 242. 
+ Collectanea de Rebus Albanicis, p. 62. 
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tween these two clans. The genealogy contained in the manuscript 
is also confirmed by the fact that the Norse account of Haco’s 
expedition mentions that the Earl of Ross, in his incursions 
among the Isles, which led to that expedition, was accompanied 
by Kiarnakr son of Makamals, while at that very period in the 
genealogy of the manuscript occur the names of Kenneth and 
Matgamna or Mathew, of which the Norse names are evidently a 
corruption.” This view is corroborated by the best authorities; 
and whether the Mathesons are descended from the Mackenzies 
or not, we have no doubt that both are descended from the 
Old Earls of Ross. 

Another authority, with the concurrence, it is understood, of 
the leading Mathesons of our own time, gives the following 
account of the origin and early history of their ancestors:—The 
Mathesons derive their name from the ancestor and founder of 
the clan, whose name, in ancient Gaelic, is spelt Mathgamna, in 
more modern Gaelic Mathan, but pronounced Mahan. This 
name, which signifies originally a bear, has been usually con- 
sidered equivalent to the English name Mathew, and has always 
been so translated ; and the clan, termed in Gaelic Clann Mhic 
Mathgamna, or Clan Mathan, have always called themselves 
Mathewsons, or Mathesons ; that is, descendants of Mathgamna, 
Mathan, or Mathew. Their earliest possessions lay in the western 
part of the modern county of Ross, and included Lochalsh, Loch- 
carron, and part of Kintail, originally forming a part of the 
ancient province of Earr-a-Ghaél, or Argyll, granted for the first 
time to the Earls of Ross by Alexander II. after his conquest of 
Argyll in 1228; and as the Mathesons are derived by ancient 
genealogists from the same stock as the Earls of Ross, and their 
ancestor, Mathgamna, must have flourished, according to these 
genealogies, about this period, while his son, according to the 
same authority, actually appears on record in the subsequent 
reign as a man of power and influence in the western part of the 
county of Ross, it seems probable that these districts were granted 
by the Earl of Ross to the founder of the clan soon after he 
acquired possession of them. He is mentioned both in the Norse 
account of the expedition of the King of Norway against Scot- 
land in 1263, and in the Chamberlain’s Rolls for that year in 
connection with that expedition. In the former it is said that in 
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the summer of 1263 “there came letters from the Kings of the 
Hebrides, in the Western Isles. They complained much of the 
hostilities the Earl of Ross, Kiarnach the son of Makanal, and the 
Scots, committed in the Hebrides, when they went on to Skye. 
In these Norse names, Kiarnach son of Makanal,” our authority 
agrees with Skene that “it is not difficult to recognise, Kenneth 
son of Mathgamna. The notice in the Chamberlain’s Rolls for 
1263 is in these terms :—Item, Kermac MacMaghan, C.S., pro 
vigintio vacc, de fine comitis de Ross dat. eidem per comitem de 
Buchan et Alanum Hostiarium habentes protestatem dni. regis 
per literas suas patentes tempore aduentis regis Norwagiec.”* 
According to the same authority, the chief crime for which 
Matheson had to appear before James I. at Inverness in 1427 
was the part he took in the sanguinary battle of Drumnacoub, in 
Sutherlandshire. He was, however, soon liberated, but was after- 
wards killed by the Mackays, with four of his sons, for the death 
of their chief by Matheson at that battle. This is scarcely 
consistent with Sir Robert Gordon’s account of that engage- 
ment, who makes no mention whatever of Matheson or any other 
of the Western chiefs in his description of the battle. 

Dugald Roy Matheson, treated of in our last, was succeeded 
by his only son, 

MurRDOCH MATHESON, commonly called “Murchadh 
Buidhe,’ or Murdoch with the yellow hair. He was so in- 
dignant at his father’s treatment by Glengarry that he deter- 
mined to be revenged upon him at whatever cost, and to en- 
able him to punish him effectually he proposed to enter into an 
arrangement with Mackenzie of Kintail, and offered to cede 
to him the whole of Lochalsh in return for his aid in prosecuting 
his vengeance against Glengarry, retaining only to himself the 
reversion of Fernaig and Balmacarra. Kintail, according to one 
authority, “readily entered into terms so advantageous to himself, 
and which he, in due time, found means to convert to purposes 
far more favourable to himself than had been contemplated” by 
Matheson ; while another informs us that he took possession of 
the lands in terms of the proposed arrangement, “but neglected 
to perform the other part of the agreement.” Murdoch left issue— 


* Lineage of the Matheson Family, in the supplementary volume of Burke’s 
“Dictionary of the Landed Gentry,” 1848. 
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1. Roderick, who after his father’s death succeeded to Fernaig, 

2. Dugald, to whom his father bequeathed Balmacarra.* He 
had three sons, the first two of whom, Murdoch and John, were 
twins. The third was called Dugald Og. Murdoch was liberally 
educated, his father intending him for the priesthood. He, how- 
ever, did not adopt the clerical profession. A misunderstanding 
occurred between him and Mackenzie of Kintail, “on account of 
some money which Mackenzie took from him by force. For 
this cause he went and entered a complaint before the King, who 
told him that ‘for as soon as he could be at home his money 
would be there before him, and that he might have Mackenzie's 
head if he pleased; at which proceeding Mackenzie was so 
much enraged that, slighting the King’s authority, he forced 
Murdoch to quit Lochalsh and to take lands in Sleat. His first 
wife dying there, he married next a sister of Roderick Mackenzie 
[fourth] of Davochmaluag, by whom he had one son named 
Alexander. In consequence of this marriage intercession was 
made for him to Mackenzie, and an agreement made that he 
should return to Lochalsh and pay rent for Balmacarra.+ Alex- 


* There is a decreet for certain sums at the instance of James Cowie against 
‘* Dougall Mathewsone in Apilcroce as heir served and retoured to the deceased 
Murdow Mathewsone in Bellmacarra” (who was still alive on the 28th of June 1681), 
dated and registered ‘At Fortrose, 7 March 1686.”—Fragment of Deeed, Sheriff: 
Clerk Office, Tain. 

+ Murdoch Matheson of Balmacarra appears in the Valuation Roll of the County 
of Ross in 1644 as heritor of lands in the parish of Lochalsh to the value of £100 Scots 
per annum, There is a document in the Sheriff-Clerk Office, Tain, endorsed, “ In- 
ventar, Christane Clerk, confermit 1668,” and which within it is described as ‘‘ Inventar 
of guids, &c., which pertained to the deceased Christane M‘Lennan, spouse to Murdo 
Mathesone in Bellmackarra, within the parish of Lochalsh, who died in August 1654, 
given up be the same Murdo her said husband in name of Dugall and Christane, lawful 
children procreate twixt Murdo and the defunct, exrs. dative to the defunct. The 
amount is £4666 13s, confirmed on the last day of July 1668, at Lochalsh, in presence 
of Colin Mackenzie of Kilcoy, commissar. In the same place there is another document, 
dated 1676—a summons, ‘‘ Mathewson ag. Mathewson”—in which “the Sheriff states 
that it has been shown to him be Dugall Mathewson in Bellmacarra, only son of the 
first marriage of Murdow Mathewsone, his father, by the deceased Christane Clerk, his 
first spouse, and also executor dative decerned to his said mother deceased that by 
contract of marriage twixt the deceased Dugall Mathewsone, Chamberlayne of Lochalsh, 
for himself, and taking burden for his lawful son, the said Murdow and Mr Donald 
Clerk, minister of Lochalsh, and taking burden for his said umq"! daughter,” of date 27 
April 1631, certain sums were provided to the heirs of the marriage, which, not 
being paid by the said Murdow, he is desired to show cause for not doing so, on 15th 
February 1676, 
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ander, his son, left but one natural son called Kenneth. That 
Kenneth had a son called Murdoch, who died soon after marrying, 
leaving a son called Dugald, who was father to Donald, the late 
miller in Fernaig, and his brothers.”* Murdoch also left a 
daughter, Agnes, who married Thomas Mackenzie, first of High- 
field; and another, “who married to Kenneth Og MacQueen of 
Troutrome, in Skye, grandfather to the late Lady Raasay.” 
John, the other twin (whom the midwife maintained to be the 
first-born, but who was denuded of his birth-right by his brother 
Murdoch, “who suborned witnesses against him for that purpose 
in order that all the patrimony left them jointly might fall to his 
own share”), was called Ian Og, denoting him as the youngest 
of the two. He married a daughter of John Mackenzie, fourth 
of Hilton, by whom he had three sons—Alexander, from whom the 
MATHESONS OF ARDROSS AND LOCHALSH, and of whom here- 
after; Duncan, and Dugald, both of whom left issue, who settled 
in Lewis, Skye, Lochalsh, Lochcarron, and in Ireland. Dugald’s 
third son, Dugald Og, had a son, John, who had six sons— 
Roderick, Donald, Kenneth, Murdoch, John, and Dugald, (known 
as “Dugald Beg Maclan Mhic Dhughaill.”) Roderick and John 
left issue, whose descendants lived respectively in Kirkton of 
Lochalsh and Plockton. Dugald Beg left female issue only. 

3. A daughter, said to have married Eachainn Cam, son of 
Hector Roy Mackenzie, first of Gairloch.+ 


Murdoch was succeeded by his eldest son, 

RODERICK MATHESON, designated “of Fernaig.” He in- 
herited the family resentment against the house of Glengarry, 
and,in 1602, entered into a bond of amity with Kenneth, afterwards 
first Lord Mackenzie of Kintail, when the latter obtained a com- 
mission of fire and sword against Donald MacAngus of Glengarry. 
Matheson took a leading part in the terrible feuds which took place 
between the Mackenzies and the Macdonalds at this period, and 
signally distinguished himself at the final taking of Strome Castle 
from the grandson of him who treacherously inveigled and con- 
tributed to the downfall and death of Dugald Roy Matheson, his 


* Tomaire MS. 


+ Bennetsfield MS. If this is correct she must have been a second wife. We 
have met with no trace of this marriage in the Gairloch Records, 
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grandfather.* From this period a warm friendship was main- 
tained between the families of Mackenzie and Matheson. 

He married a daughter of Donald Mor Maclan Mhic Fhionn- 
laidh, described in one manuscript as “ Chief of the Finlaysons in 
Lochalsh.” By her he had issue, an only son— 

JOHN MATHESON, who succeeded him in Fernaig, and known 
among his own countrymen as “Ian MacRuari Mhic Mhathoin.” 
The author of the Bennetsfield manuscript, referring to the 
charter obtained by Mackenzie of Kintail to the whole lands of 
Lochalsh in 1607, says that “we have by us, as the result of a 
gradual recognition, receipts for rents received by Seaforth to 
John of Fernaig of Lochalsh, a designation still retained by his 
successor even after he had acquired the estates of Bennetsfield 
and Suddy.” 

John married Anne, called “Anna Bheag nam mac mora,” 
or Little Anne with the great sons, daughter of Alexander Roy,} 
a natural son of John Glassich, II. of Gairloch, by whom he had 
issue, an only son— 


1. John,} who succeeded his father. 


* For a full account of these terrible feuds, see ‘‘ The History of the Macdonalds 
and Lords of the Isles,” just published, and ‘‘ The History of the Mackenzies,” both 
by the same author. 

+ Iomaire MS. Captain Matheson, in the Bennetsfield Manuscript, attempts to 
prove that John married a daughter of Rory Mackenzie, I. of Redcastle. We have no 
hesitation in saying that he is in error. One of Redcastle’s daughters married a 
Dunbar of Bennetsfield, and Captain Matheson must have confused this Dunbar with 
his own ancestor, who became the purchaser of the Bennetsfield property. The rela- 
tionship of the children with Alexander Roy of Gairloch will be established in the text 
from the fact that John was educated by Alexander Roy’s grandson and his own cousin- 
german, the Rev. Murdoch Mackenzie, chaplain to Lord Reay’s Regiment, and after- 
wards Bishop of Moray and Orkney in succession. This fact is recorded even by the 
author of the Bennetsfield Manuscript, though he disputes the marriage connection. 

} The author of the Iomaire MS. makes this John the second son, and says that 
there was a first son, Alexander, who lived in Duirinish of Lochalsh, and from whom 
the author of the manuscript was descended. Indeed the author claims for himself the 
chiefship of the clan, and if Alexander were legitimate his contention might possibly be 
maintained. That the chiefship is in the Bennetsfield family, descended from John 
named in the text, is generally admitted by the Mathesons themselves, We adopt 
this view in the text; but we shall deal with the question more fully when giving an 
account of Alexander’s descendants later on. There is no doubt whatever that John 
succeeded his father in Fernaig, which fact is of itself pretty conclusive evidence that 
he was the eldesi /egi¢émate son. Farquhar is not mentioned in the Iomaire MS., 
while neither Murdoch nor Roderick Beg, whose names are given in the text, is re- 
ferred to in the Bennetsfield Manuscript. 
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He married, secondly, a daughter of Cameron of Caillort, 
Lochaber, with issue— 

2. Farquhar, progenitor of a family of Mathesons who settled 
in Glenshiel. 

3. Murdoch, who lived in Achamore, and was an excellent 
swimmer. It is related of him that on one occasion, accompanying 
Mackenzie of Kintail to Lewis, he performed a remarkable feat. 
As they were passing the north point of Plockton, Mackenzie, 
who was amusing himself with his silver-hilted sword on the 
gunwale of the vessel, accidentally dropped it into the sea, 
Murdoch, noticing Mackenzie’s regret for his valued blade, im- 
mediately leaped overboard, dived to the bottom,and soon appeared 
with what turned out to be only a tangle of sea-ware in his mouth. 
He soon repeated the performance, and, after a considerable search 
below, made his appearance this time with Mackenzie’s sword 
between his teeth. For this service Mackenzie made him a grant 
of that part of Achamore called Glas-na-Muclach to himself and 
his heirs for ever ; but having no charter for it, it was lost after 
the death of his son Ewen. A sunken rock near the spot where 
the sword was picked up is still called “ Sgeir a Chlaidheamh,” 
or the Rock of the Sword. Murdoch’s descendants settled in 
Plockton and in Troternish, Isle of Skye. 

4. Roderick, called “ Ruari Beg,” a celebrated swordsman, 
distinguished for his intrepidity and courage. He fought with 
Kintail in his conquest of the Lewis; and he is said to have 
challenged Ian Garbh Mac ’Ille Challuim of Raasay to single 
combat. He was invariably the leader in pursuit of the Lochaber 
men who on occasions paid a visit on the business of cattle-lifting 
to the west, and Ruari seldom failed to overtake them and recover 
the creach. He has been locally commemorated in this connection 
in the following lines :— 

Ruari Beag MaclIan Mhic Ruari Mhic Mhurchaidh Bhuidhe, 


Dha math thig clogaide cruadhach is pic iughair, 
*Bheireadh Creach a tir an namhaid gun aon umhail. 


Roderick died without issue. 
John Matheson was succeeded in Fernaig, by his eldest son, 
John, commonly called “Ian Mor.” 





(To be continued.) 
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TALES AND ADVENTURES OF A BOTANIST: 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE MANNERS AND SUPERSTITIONS OF THE 
HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND, 

—_o—_ 

JESSIE MACLEOD.—Continued, 

ONE morning, as the family were sitting down to breakfast, 
Jessie, who usually did the honours of the table, was amissing, 
As it was ascertained that she had left her apartment, the general 
opinion was that the fine morning had induced her to walk forth, 
as was her common practice, with her sketch-book, and that, in 
her amusing occupation, she had become so absorbed as to forget 
the breakfast hour. Hence, her absence occasioned at first but 
little surprise. When the morning repast, however, was nearly 
over, her mother began to express some uneasy feelings regard- 
ing her continued absence, and a servant was sent out to make 
inquiries. He returned without intelligence, which added still 
more to Mrs Macleod’s apprehensions. But by this time the 
table had been deserted, and the several branches of the family 
had begun to disperse, as they were led by their respective 
inclinations or occupations. Aulduiny had occasion to ride to 
some distance on business, and not having the least apprehension 
concerning Jessie, whom he believed merely to have forgotten the 
time in the midst of her morning amusement, he mounted his 
horse, then waiting him, and immediately set out on his journey. 
His way led by Balanuair, and he could not pass without making 
a call for his esteemed friend, the Captain, though he had reason 
to suspect that he had already gone to the moors. He found 
nobody to answer his inquiries but a crazy old woman who 
usually acted as housekeeper in the proprietor’s absence; and all 
he could learn from her confused tale was, that Captain Vaughan 
had that morning by daybreak left Balanuair for the south, and 

that he did not intend to return. 

“The Captain gone without calling to bid us good-bye!” 
was Aulduiny’s reflection as he again turned his horse’s head to 
the road and resumed his trot. He rode some quarter of a mile, 
still musing on the unexpected neglect, when a sudden thought 
flashed upon his mind, which brought him to an abrupt and 
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total stand. For full five minutes he sat motionless, as if trans- 
formed into stone, upon his horse’s back, while his thoughts were 
entirely absorbed in weighing together Vaughan’s sudden de- 
parture and the unusual disappearance of his own daughter. 

When the appalling suspicion first started up to his view, he 
could hardly persuade himself of the possibility of his beloved 
Jessie’s behaving with such unpardonable levity as it implied, 
and he felt as if doing her an injury by permitting the 
idea to gain possession of his mind. But as he continued to re- 
volve the various circumstances of the case—the assiduous and 
flattering attentions of the Captain, his daughter’s evident em- 
barrassment in that gentleman’s company, her late unaccountable 
abstraction and change of manner, and many other peculiarities 
connected with her, his apprehensions soon assumed the character 
of active conviction. He then struck his throbbing forehead in 
the agony of his parental feelings, gazed wildly round to recall 
his unsettled thoughts, clapped spurs to his horse, and galloped 
as fast as he could in the direction which the fugitives must have 
taken. He slackened not his pace till he had reached, at the 
distance of some dozen of miles, the first stage where they were 
likely to make a halt. Here, in answer to his hurried inquiries, 
he could only learn that a chaise had passed there at an early 
hour in the morning; that it had stopped only till the smoking 
horses had swallowed a pailful of water; that during this brief 
space the blinds had been kept carefully shut, and that no 
glimpse had been obtained of the occupants within. Aulduiny 
waited to hear no more, but renewed his pursuit with increased 
expedition. 

For the next few stages his information was of a similar 
tenor, except that at one place, on the great Highland road, the 
travellers had halted so long as to change horses ; but still the 
outriders alone were visible. At Dunkeld he learned that a lady 
and gentleman, whose description corresponded but too exactly 
with that of the individuals he was in pursuit of, had alighted to 
take some hurried refreshment ; that the lady seemed very dis- 
consolate, and that she had been observed to apply a handkerchief 
to her eyes as she entered the chaise. When he reached Perth, 
whither he next directed his course, he could discover no traces 
of them ; and in Edinburgh, where he arrived next morning by 
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the mail, his examination of the waiters at all the more respect- 
able hotels met with no better success. 

He now suspected that he had passed the culprits on the 
road, or had pursued a wrong route; but believing that they 
would pass through the Metropolis, if they intended, as he thought 
most probable, to continue their flight southward, he spent the 
day on the diligent outlook for their arrival. All he gained, how- 
ever, when the shades of night began to overspread the bustling 
city, was but the increase of his distress and perplexity. Though 
dreadfully harassed, both in mind and body, by all that he had 
suffered since he had left Aulduiny, yet his eyelids refused to 
close. He passed the restless night partly in distracting de- 
liberations as to his future proceedings, partly in writing an 
affectionate letter to relieve the double anxiety of those at home 


on account of the unexpected absence both of Jessie and himself, — 


Next morning his first step was to have advertisements in- 
serted in the public papers, calculated, if they met his daughter’s 
eye, to recall her to a sense of her duty, and induce her to return 
to her unhappy family. He then set himself to collect all 
possible information respecting Vaughan and his connections, 
with the hope of being thereby enabled to trace him to some of 
his accustomed haunts. But in this part of his investigations he 
could obtain no more satisfaction than he had obtained in all the 
steps he had yet taken. The regiment had left the horse-barracks 
some time ago, and none of Mr Macleod’s friends knew anything 
more of Vaughan than he did himself. In similar fruitless 
attempts, and in the same doubtful state of mind as to his future 
measures, several days passed away; in the course of which he 
received a letter, in answer to his own, from his disconsolate wife, 
in which was enclosed a brief note dropped by Jessie herself in 
her flight. In this note she expressed her sorrow for the distress 
which her disappearance, under such circumstances, must have 
caused to her affectionate parents and family. She entreated 
them to forgive an imprudent step which the violence of her 
feelings, too powerful for her reason, had induced her to take, 
She had, indeed, been persuaded, she said, to elope with Captain 
Vaughan; but not till she had received the most solemn assurances 
of his honourable intentions, and she was confident that he was 
incapable of deceiving her. His reasons, she added, for this 
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clandestine procedure were such as had entirely satisfied her, 
and she had no doubt would equally satisfy them, when circum- 
stances permitted a full explanation. If, however, she continued, 
it were possible that the Captain’s intentions were not honourable, 
they might be assured that she had spirit enough to baffle his 
treacherous views, and that she would sooner part with her life 
than with her honour. She hoped to write soon as Captain 
Vaughan’s wife, and in the meantime she requested that no 
pursuit would be kept up after him and her, as they would be far 
out of reach before the receipt of her letter, and she was not at 
liberty to discover the route they were taking. 

The intelligence thus conveyed to Mr Macleod was nothing 
but what he expected ; but though prepared in some measure for 
it, yet the full confirmation of all his fears by his idolized Jessie’s 
own hand, and her attempt to palliate her undutiful, disgraceful, 
and ruinous conduct, put his parental fortitude to the sorest trial; 
and, in the bitterness of his heart, he had almost included his 
child in the deep execrations which he poured forth on her base, 
ungrateful, heartless companion. 

His farther pursuit of the fugitives he now saw to be hope- 
less. Yet to reconcile his mind to give up his still dear, though 
undutiful child, without.one effort more for her recovery, and to 
return without her to the bosom of his distressed family, he felt 
to be equally unnatural and impossible. He therefore adopted 
a sudden resolution to set out directly for London. Having, 
made some hasty preparations, and written in consolatory 
terms to his family—though indeed they could hardly stand in 
greater need of consolation than himself—he took his place in 
the next mail, and before the lapse of many hours had crossed 
the Tweed on his disconsolate journey. 

We shall not attempt to follow him in all his fatiguing and 
fruitless researches. Vaughan had taken his measures with too 
much precaution and address to be baffled in his perfidious 
purposes; and while the heart-broken father was posting with 
impatient speed to the English Metropolis, those for whom he 
was in pursuit were still within the boundaries of Scotland. No 
wonder was it, therefore, that all Mr Macleod’s persevering 
exertions, and all his numerous and variously expressed adver- 
tisements in the London papers, were attended only with dis- 
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appointment. Without some clue to guide him, he perceived at 
length the utter hopelessness of his endeavours, and he therefore 
came to the resolution, though it cost him many a painful struggle, 
to return home and abandon his undutiful daughter to the con- 
sequences of her folly. . 

In Glen-Uaine the disgrace that had fallen on the family of 
the much respected Laird of Aulduiny had awakened in every 
bosom no less sorrow than surprise, Such an event was quite 
unexampled in the annals of the glen so far back as the recollection 
of the oldest native extended ; and for several days after the news 
had transpired, the majority could scarcely be persuaded to view 
it in any other light than that of a malicious calumny, which 
some enemy of the family had originated. But nobody, not even 
the nearest relatives of the young lady, could feel more acute 
distress from her defection than the pious and kind-hearted 
minister at Arnisdale. Mr Macintyre had beheld the lovely 
Jessie grow up and expand her charms under his eye. He had 
watched with secret pleasure the increasing attachment between 
her and his own Frank. He had felicitated himself on the prospect 
of their future union, and already regarded the daughter of his 
friend as one of his own children, Frank had never acquainted 
him, indeed, with the full extent of his engagements with Jessie 
having probably been restrained more by bashfulness than the 
fear of disapprobation. But their correspondence was no secret 
to him, and the sagacious old man never doubted that, when his 
son returned, as he trusted he soon would, with his Captain’s 
commission, and beheld once more the lovely companion of his 
early days now adorned with all the graces of matured woman- 
hood, he would be induced to make her proposals which, from 
the very friendly intercourse of the families, he had no fear of 
being rejected. The disappointment, therefore, of his own long 
cherished hopes conspired, with his sympathy in the afflictions 
of his much valued friends, to render doubly distressing to the 
worthy clergyman this woful step of his favourite, and his grief 
was still the more aggravated that he would have deemed her 
utterly incapable of such a deplorable dereliction of duty. Mr 
Macintyre, however, had taken much care to discipline himself 
in that control of the passions, and that pious submission to the 
will of Providence, which he was so assiduous in recommending 
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tohis flock. Having, therefore, in some degree got the better of his 
own grief, he bent all his powers of mind to alleviate the anguish 
of soul under which the fair culprit’s mother laboured ; whose 
feelings, when once she became fully convinced of the extent of her 
daughter’s folly, were such as human language cannot describe. 
This was by far the most delicate and affecting piece of duty 
which he had ever by the nature of his office been called upon to 
discharge. Yet his prudence and good sense enabled him to act 
in such a manner as to produce a very soothing effect on the 
mind of the poor sufferer. By unceasing kindness and a judicious 
seizing of such opportunities as occurred to suggest suitable ideas 
to her, he had the satisfaction, in the course of a few days, to see 
the extravagance of the heart-broken mother’s sorrow beginning 
to subside, and a resigned and patient state of feeling taking its 
place. 

As for Aulduiny, after all his harassing and unavailing travels, 
when once more he found himself approaching his now unhappy 
home, the conflict of emotions in his bosom caused a melancholy 
contrast with that serenity and lightness of heart which on former 
occasions he had experienced when returning after a temporary 
absence to his domestic hearth. His meeting with his family, 
especially with his beloved and faithful wife, put his fortitude to 
a more severe trial than it had yet had to sustain ; and for the first 
time in Mrs Macleod’s recollection, she felt his warm tears mingle 
with herown as she received his sorrowful but affectionate embrace. 

Aulduiny’s life had hitherto been littlediversified with pathetic 
incidents,and his opportunities of exercising himself in themanage- 
ment of the more acute emotions of the soul had accordingly been 
but few. When once aroused, therefore, these emotions were most 
violent and wasting in their operations. So long as his mind 
was kept in a state of activity by the efforts which he felt himself 
called upon to make for the recovery of his daughter, the excite- 
ment thus occasioned enabled him to support the severity of his 
sufferings. But when this stimulus was withdrawn, and his spirits 
were allowed to sink down to the melancholy calm of hopeless 
sorrow, it was then that the effects of the outraged feelings which 
preyed upon his heart began to manifest themselves. Hence it 
happened that a few days after his return he was obliged to take 

to bed, and many weeks elapsed before he was again in a con- 
dition to leave it. 
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During this period every attention which connubial and 
filial affection could suggest was assiduously bestowed upon his 
case; and it is unnecessary to add that these efforts of his own 
family to soothe his troubled mind were warmly seconded by 
those of his indissoluble friend, the clergyman. The latter, when 
his other clerical duties would permit, usually spent several hours 
a day by his bedside, and made use of every art he could com- 
mand towithdraw his thoughts from brooding over his misfortunes, 
Mr Macintyre was too well versed in human nature to have re- 
course to direct exhortation or advice when he engaged in the 
delicate task of comforting the miserable. He knew that undis- 
guised admonition, in whatever circumstances given, is always 
more or less unpleasantly felt by the party for whom it is designed, 
and that though in affliction most people are sufficiently disposed 
to admit the justness of such precepts of religion or philosophy 
as bear upon their case, yet the very necessity which this mode 
of presentation implies of keeping the cause of their distress ever 
before their view in a great measure defeats its own benevolent aim. 
Besides, however much the pride of the sufferer may seem to be 
broken down, there is still something in his nature that shows a re- 
luctance to submit to the charge of moral weakness on his part, and 
the assumption of a certain degree of superiority on the part of the 
adviser which it implies. The shrewd minister of Arnisdale being 
aware of all this, went to work in a way more becoming a skilful 
physician of the soul. In his hands not only was the unpleasant 
flavour of the medicine rendered imperceptible, but even the 
administration of it was effected without the patient’s knowledge, 
By artfully leading his morbid reflections into a different channel, 
he so managed his mind that it was led, apparently of its own 
accord, to take hold of views which gradually wrought a change 
in his feelings. 

Aulduiny was duly sensible of what he owed to the devoted 
attentions of this truly excellent man. When he had so far 
recovered from his distemper as to be again able to converse 
without any painful effort, he one day seized Mr Macintyre’s 
hand, and, in his overflowing gratitude, confessed that he had 
long hoped to see their families more closely united ; but since 
the fond scheme which he had cherished had now been destroyed, 
he had only to wish his dearest friend a much happier alliance. 
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Not long after this avowal, and while the fate of Jessie was 
still unknown, letters arrived from Frank Macintyre, both for her 
and for his father. Jessie had hitherto shewn to her family only 
such of Frank’s letters as she could consistently with that obliga- 
tion to secrecy which she had imposed on herself respecting her 
engagement with him. When this, therefore, was broken np, 
her parents had the additional sorrow to discover that she had 
added infidelity to her other delinquencies. Her betrayed and 
confiding lover, after expressing much surprise at her long con- 
continued silence—for at the date of his letter her last one had 
not reached him—he hastened to acquaint her that the change in 
his condition, which he had so long expected with impatience, 
had now arrived; that he had gained the rank of Captain, which he 
valued only as it might be a step towards the accomplishment of 
the grand object which was ever nearest to his heart. He in- 
tended to apply immediately for leave to visit Europe, and hoped 
soon to have the happiness of again beholding the idol of his 
affections and all others dear to her and to him in his native land. 
He should then, he said, take the liberty to remind her of certain 
promises which had passed between them, but renewed his former 
assurances that should she testify the slightest wish to be relieved 
from their obligation, though it would cost him a pang equal to 
that of the separation of soul and body, yet he would rather 
relinquish all those fond hopes which he had cherished from 
his childhood than insist on anything that might cause her a 
moment’s pain. 

His letter to his father, together with the news of his pro- 
motion, and the usual topics, contained a frank avowal of his 
long-continued attachment to Jessie Macleod, a passion which 
he doubted not would meet with his father’s approbation. He 
therefore requested him to break the matter to Aulduiny and his 
wife, and endeavour to gain their consent to the proposals which 
he intended to make, in form, to their daughter as soon as he 
should again see her. 

Mr Macintyre had occasion for all his self-command during 
the perusal of this epistle. He was also in great perplexity how 
to frame a suitable reply. If he were to acquaint his son with 
the real state of things he dreaded the effects which the shock 
might produce on his mind and constitution. Yet he could not 
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reconcile it with his own character to dissemble with him, or 
conceal entirely from him what must soon come to his knowledge 
through other channels, and with more dangerous influence, as 
the intelligence would thus be unattended by the salutary counsel 
which his own paternal counsel would annex to the announce. 
ment. With his usual prudence, therefore, he wrote to Frank in 
terms more than usually affectionate and tender. He spoke with 
cautious reserve concerning his affairs of the heart. He took no 
notice of his Jessie’s culpable conduct, but warned him against 
setting his soul too much on that connection, as he perceived very 
strong reasons against the probability of its being ever accom- 
plished, and had, therefore, hesitated in broaching it to Aulduiny, 

This letter, so well calculated to prepare Frank for the death- 
blow that awaited his long-cherished hopes, was too late to reach 
him before his departure for Europe, which event had actually 
taken place before it was written. The voyage, with the exception 
of its tediousness, which gave much annoyance to the impatient 
lover, was in other respects sufficiently prosperous ; and in less 
than six months from the time of the ship’s sailing from Calcutta, 
letters were received from Frank at the manse of Arnisdale, 
conveying the happy tidings of his safe arrival in London, and 
of his intention to set out as soon as possible for the place of his 
nativity. 

(To be Continued.) 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND— 
At a recent meeting Mr Henry Cockburn Macandrew, Sheriff- 
Clerk for the County of Inverness, and Mr Kenneth Macdonald, 
Town-Clerk of Inverness, were elected Fellows of the Scottish 
Society of Antiquaries. 


? 

MONUMENT TO JOHN MACKENZIE OF THE 
BEAUTIES.—We beg to acknowledge, with thanks, 41 Is, in 
addition to a previous Subscription, from William Allan, the 
poet, towards the cost of placing an iron railing round John 
Mackenzie’s Monument. 
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THE SCULPTURED STONES OF ROSS 
AND CROMARTY. 


By Captain COLIN MACKENZIE, F.S.A. Scot. 
—jo—— 


IV. 


THE easy transition from the pillar stone to the cross has been 
mentioned, but one fact must be particularly noticed, viz., that 
while the symbols and hieroglyphics are common to both, the 
crosses are very frequently enriched by carvings of what seem to 
be battles and hunting scenes, and which no doubt are intended 
to represent stirring events which occurred in the life of the per- 
son commemorated. The cross called “Sueno’s Stone,” near 
Forres, is an example of this. Of the antiquity of the custom 
we have testimony afforded us in Layamon’s Brut (1204), which 
gives the Welsh legend of how Rodric, King of the Peohtes or 
Picts, brought that nation out of Scythia into Scotland, and how 
he was overthrown by King Maurius. “They fought most fier- 
cely, and the Peohtes fell, and Rodric was there slain, and after- 
wards drawn in pieces by horses, There did Maurius the King 
an exceedingly marvellous thing ; upon the same spot where he 
destroyed Rodric he caused anon to be reared a most wonderful 
stone pillar; he caused thereon to be graven strange characters, 
how he slew Rodric, and with horses drew him in pieces, and 
how he overcame the Peohtes with his fight. Up he set the 
stone ; yet it there standeth; so it will do as long as the world 
standeth. A name the King shaped to it, and called the stone 
West-mering.”* 


* Ther dude Maurius the King : & hine mid horsen to-droh. 
a wel swuthe seellech thing. & hu he tha Peohtes : 
uppen then ilke stude : ouer-com mid his feehtes. 
ther he Rodric uor-dude. Vp he sette thzene stan : 
he lette a-reeren anan : Zet he ther stondeth. 
enne swuthe szlcuth stan. swa he deth al swa longe : 
he lette ther on grauen : swa tha woreld stondeth. 
selcuthe run-stauen. Nome him scupte the King: 
hu he Rodric of-sloh : & hehte thene stan West-mering. 





—MS. Cottonian (Claudius p. ii.) British Museum. See Skene’s Chronicles of the 
Picts and Scots, p. 156. 


I 
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There remains but one other subject to touch upon, viz., the 
art which characterises the sculptures on the Pictish crosses, 
The similarity existing between the illuminations in ancient 
Irish missals and the decorative designs on the Pictish crosses 
has been already alluded to, but Dr Stewart calls attention to 
what he terms a “foreign influence,” which is manifested in the 
more natural rendering of the figures of men and animals on 
the cross-slabs. We might feel inclined to refer this influence to 
the incursions of the Scandinavian rovers, but we must remem- 
ber that the battle scenes, &c., occur in connection with ogham 
characters, as well as the curious hieroglyphics, and, as Professor 
Wilson observes, “we look in vain for any traces of their char- 
acteristic symbols among the monuments of Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark, or on the runic crosses of the Christianized 
Northmen in the Isle of Man.” While the Irish figures are stiff, 
stilted, and out of proportion, those on the Pictish crosses exhibit 
flowing and graceful lines, and no small knowledge of anatomy, 
The rage for ascribing a foreign origin to everything ancient 
within the bounds of these islands has not yet died out amongst 
antiquaries ; but I see no reason why this art—this faculty of 
naturally delineating the human figure—should not have gene- 
rated amongst the people of the north and east of Scotland 
independent of any foreign influence whatever. True, the formal 
interlaced and knotted patterns are common to all the Celtic 
race; but the men who sculptured the Pictish crosses were men 
of skill, intelligence, and more than ordinary inventive genius, 
and I therefore see nothing improbable in their having struck 
out a new path for themselves in sculpture, just as Raphael 
revolutionised the art of painting.* 


* The subjects depicted in these sculptures generally refer either to battle or the 
chase. Men with targets and spears as at Dupplin; horsemen, bowmen, spearmen, 
and trumpeters as at Forres; two men fighting with targets and swords as at Shand- 
wick. Horsemen, trumpeters, and hounds fastening on a stag as at Hilton of Cad- 
boll, and Aberlemno ; bowmen shooting deer, boar, &c., as at Shandwick, St Vigeans, 
and Meigle. Also figures of men, perhaps Celtic judges, seated in chairs; ecclesias- 
tics; animals devouring a man ; two dragons fighting for the body of a man: persons 
in a boat ; persons in a chariot ; angels, &c. Scriptural subjects also occur occasion- 
ally, such as David slaying the lion, at St Andrew’s and Drainie ; and David playing 
on the harp, at Dupplin and Monifieth, A very well defined sculpture representing 
the consecration of the eucharist occurs on the beautiful Nigg slab, 
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Owen Jones in his Grammar of Ornament states that—* The 
peculiarities of the Irish style consist, first, in the entire absence 
of foliage or other phyllomorphic or vegetable ornament—the 
classical acanthus being entirely ignored ; and secondly, in the 
extreme intricacy and excessive minuteness and elaboration of 
the various patterns, mostly geometrical, consisting of interlaced 
ribbon-work, diagonal or spiral lines, and strange monstrous 
animals and birds, with long top-knots, tongues, and tails inter- 
twining in almost endless knots.” Mr Westwood says that “the 
principles of these most elaborate ornaments are, however, but 
few in number, and may be reduced to the four following :—lIst. 
One or more narrow ribbons, diagonally but symmetrically inter- 
laced, forming an endless variety of patterns. 2d. One,two,or three 
slender spiral lines, coiling one within another till they meet in 
the centre of the circle, their opposite ends going off to other circles. 
3d. A vast variety of lacertine animals and birds, hideously at- 
tenuated, and coiled one within another, with their tails, tongues, 
and top-knots forming long narrow ribbons irregularly interlaced. 
4th. A series of diagonal lines, forming various kinds of Chinese- 
like patterns.” All these remarks apply equally to the orna- 
mentation of the Irish MSS. and the Pictish crosses, and it is by 
the fixed dates of the former that we are able to arrive at the 
approximate date of the latter. Notwithstanding this, however, 
the Pictish crosses have certain distinctive characteristics of their 
own, and Professor Wilson says that they have “features very 
clearly distinguishing them from the early Christian monuments 
of England, Wales, and Ireland.” 

Among all the four styles of Celtic ornament given by Mr 
Westwood, the first, viz., the interlaced ribbon or knotted pattern, 
is the commonest, and affords the greatest variety of example. 
It occurs on the Tarbet, Shandwick, Nigg, and Rosemarkie 
stones, and in the filling in of the two single discs and the double 
disc and sceptre ornament on the Hilton stone. Professor Wil- 
son says :—* The interlaced ornament or ‘runic knot-work,’ as it 
is customary to call it, is not unfrequently referred to as of Scan- 
dinavian origin; but of this there is not the slightest evidence. 
It was familiar to the Greeks and Romans, and in its classic 
forms is known to architects by the term Gudlloche,* borrowed 


* Literally the ‘‘ engine-turned ” pattern, 
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from the French. A beautiful and early example of its use 
occurs on the torus of the Ionic columns of the Erechtheum at 
Athens. It pertains, in like manner, to all the Northern races 
of the last Pagan era; while it forms a no less characteristic 
ornament of early Celtic and Anglo-Saxon Christian art. In 
Scotland especially it is the commonest decoration of a remark- 
able class of monuments, more particularly referred to hereafter, 
but of which it is sufficient meanwhile to say that they rarely 
occur in localities where the Scandinavian influence was longest 
predominant in Scotland, and its relics are still most frequently 
found.” Hetraces its origin to “ the knitting and netting of primi- 
tive industrial arts,” while Dr Stewart thinks it may have been 
formed “by working from a model formed of ropes and twigs.” 
The second style mentioned is the spiral, and this occurs on the 
Hilton and Shandwick stones, and in a modified degree on that 
of Nigg. Of this ornament, Mr Kemble, addressing the Royal 
Irish Academy in 1857, said :—“ There is a peculiar development 
of the double spiral line, totally unknown to the Greeks, the 
Etruscans, and the nations of the Teutonic North, which is 
essentially characteristic not only of the Scoto-Keltic, but the 
Brittanno-Keltic population of these islands. If the lines are 
allowed to diverge, instead of following one another closely in 
their windings, they produce that remarkable pattern which, 
since a few years ago, we have been in the habit of calling the 
trumpet pattern. . . . . When you have those singularly 
beautiful curves—more beautiful perhaps in the parts that are 
not seen than in those that meet the eye—whose beauty is 
revealed in shadow more than in form—you have a peculiar 
characteristic—a form of beauty which belongs to no nation but 
our own, and to no portion of our nation but the Keltic portion. 

. . The trumpet pattern is neither Greek, nor Roman, nor 
Oriental. There is nothing like it in Etruscan art; there is 
nothing like it in German or Slavonic art; there is little like it 
in Gallic or Helvetian art; it is indigenous, gentlemen; the art 
of those Keltic tribes, which forced their way into these islands 
of the Atlantic, and somewhat isolated here, developed a peculiar 
but not the less admirable system of their own.” The third style 
mentioned by Mr Westwood is the serpentine or dragonesque, 
and the most casual observer will be struck with the similarity 
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between the Pictish and Scandinavian examples of this class of 
ornament. Whence then was it imported? Professor Wilson 
says :—“ The devices most frequently employed in decorating 
gold, silver, and bronze relics of this period, are what are called 
the serpentine and dragon ornaments. They are common to 
works of the Celtic and Teutonic races, and may be referred to 
the same Eastern origin as the wild legends of the Germano-Teu- 
tonic and Scandinavian mythic poems, in which dragons, snakes, 
and other monsters, play so conspicuous a part.” Mr Westwood 
and Dr Waagen, however, have pointed out that the style of the 
ornamentation of the early Irish MSS. differed from that of any 
others then known in Europe. The latter remarks :-—“ It may 
be assumed as a settled fact that the style of ornamentation, 
consisting of artistic convolutions and the mingled fantastic forms 
of animals—such as dragons, snakes, and heads of birds—of 
which we discover no trace in Graeco-Roman art, was not only 
invented by the Celtic people of Ireland, but had obtained a 
high development.”* This view receives strong corroboration. 
Dr Stewart remarks :—‘ Mr Westwood reminds us, that of the 


* Dr Stewart thinks that in many cases where animals, &c., occur without any dis- 
tinct relation to each other, as we frequently find on the crosses, they “‘ are introduced for 
pictorial effect and to coverthe surface. . . Whenthe Celtic artists were not copying 
objects or animals, they showed their skill in the invention of grotesque and unnatural 
animal forms, which are generally introduced as mere ornament, and often shaped to 
fill up a certain space.” An inspection of old Scotch ecclesiastical edifices will soon 
satisfy the enquirer that such a form of decoration long survived, as, for instance, in 
the figure of the sow playing on the bagpipes, and other kindred absurdities. S 
Bernard, writing to sundry Norman priories in the twelfth century, inveighs against 
this “ridiculous monstrosity,” this ‘‘ deformed beauty,” this ‘ beautiful deformity.” 
He exclaims—*‘ What filthy apes? What savage lions? What monstrous centaurs ? 
What semi-men? What spotted tigers? What fighting soldiers? What horn-blow- 
ing huntsmen? &c.” All of these figures can be found on the sculptured cross-slabs 
of our own country. Dr Stewart, however, thinks that “some of these grotesques 
may be the embodiment of the popular belief in actual monsters, of which notices are 
found in the early Celtic annals.” Any one who is familiar with Campbell’s Za“es of 
the West Highlands will readily agree to this. Many curious legends might be cited 
in support of Dr Stewart’s opinion, but one local one, of the Lovat family, which he 
notices, will suffice. It is chronicled that in 1500, when one of the family was hunt- 
ing in Glenconie [Glenconvinth?] among very rank heather, he shot with an arrow a 
creature which burned everything around it. ‘‘It wes mair nor tua elis of lenth, as 
greit as the coist of ane man, without feet, haifand ane meikill fin on ilk syde, with 
ane taill and ane terribill heid, his greit deir doggis wald not cum neir it. It had 
greit speid; they callit it ane dragon.” 
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copies of the Holy Scriptures sent into England by St Gregory 
with the mission of St Augustine, two are still preserved, and 
that they are different in the character of the writing from the 
Irish, as well as remarkable for their wanting the ornamentation 
which is so prominent in these.” Mr Owen Jones says :—* All 
the most ancient Italian manuscripts are entirely destitute of 
ornamental elaboration.” We can therefore hardly resist coming 
to the conclusion that the dragonesque ornament was the crea- 
tion of the inventive genius of the Celtic race; and that it was 
adopted by the Scandinavian sea-kings, who, from pirates and 
buccaneers, became in later times settlers among them, and in- 
termarried with them. It occurs on the Tarbet, Shandwick, 
Hilton, Nigg, and Rosemarkie stones.* The fourth style is 
the diagonal, and this is perhaps the simplest of all. It occurs 
upon the Shandwick, Nigg, and Rosemarkie stones, and in 
the filling in of the crescent and sceptre ornament on the 
Hilton stone.t It greatly resembles many of the well-known 
Chinese patterns. In conclusion I shall quote Mr Westwood :— 
“This style of ornamentation, so characteristic of the illumina- 
tions of the early Irish manuscripts, is to be found also on the 
ornamental metal-work of the period, and is reproduced on the 
cross-pillars of Scotland, and on some of the Irish crosses. [The 
designs] are, in many cases, so entirely the counterparts of those 
of the manuscripts as to lead to the conclusion that the designers 
of the one class of ornaments supplied also the designs for the 
other. So completely, indeed, is this the case in some of the 
great stone crosses, that we might almost fancy we were examin- 
ing one of the pages of an illuminated volume with a magnifying 
glass. The ornaments with which a considerable number of 
these monuments [the Pictish crosses] are sculptured correspond 
almost entirely with those which are found in the finest Irish and 
earliest Anglo-Saxon MSS. The interlaced ribbon pattern, the 
interlaced lacertine or other zoomorphic pattern, the spiral pattern, 

* Dr Stewart says that the Hilton stone is the only one which exhibits the Anglo- 


Saxon scroll-work of birds and leaves ; but I am inclined to think that a fragment at 
Tarbet also does this. The pattern being an involved one like the dragonesque, I 
have classed it under the same head. 

+A fifth style should most certainly be added, which might be called the 
‘*diapered.” It appears on the stones at Nigg and Rosemarkie. It is, however, 
without doubt, much later than the others, and of foreign origin. 
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and the diagonal pattern, are all found on these [the Scotch] 
stones, as elaborately and carefully executed as in the Book of 
Kells or the Gospels of Lindisfarne; occurring sometimes as 
surface decorations of the cross, or at others as marginal borders 
or frames to the design, being arranged in panels, just as in the 
MSS.” The Irish monks designed and executed the beautiful 
illuminations of the Irish gospels, and it therefore stands to 
reason that the Pictish crosses were designed and carved by the 
Pictish monks of the rule of St Columba. I am all the more 
inclined to ascribe a native origin to most of the Celtic orna- 
mentation, seeing with what tenacity the Highlanders, the de- 
scendants of the Picts, have clung to its ancient forms. Dirk 
handles, ornaments, and jewellery at the present day, still exhibit 
many of the primitive designs, and it can easily be proved from 
extant examples that this is no resuscitation of the old style, but 
simply a form of art which has been handed down from genera- 
tion to generation during a period extending considerably over 
one thousand years. Professor Wilson, in the Prehistoric Annals 
of Scotland, figures a beautiful powder-horn with the date 1685, 
from the collection of Mr James Drummond, R.S.A., which ex- 
hibits many of the old Celtic patterns. One in my own posses- 
sion, bearing the date 1572,is another example,and is figured by Mr 
Macintyre North in his recently published work. I pen these lines 
in Belmaduthy House, where there is a fine old oak press, with the 
date of 1620, which was brought from Kilcoy Castle when the 
family ceased to inhabit it. This press, which bears the arms of 
the Mackenzies of Kilcoy, as also those of the Frasers and Grants 
quartered, is ornamented with panels which are filled with some 
of the identical patterns found on the Pictish crosses. Having 
now, I think,made the history and style of these crosses sufficiently 
plain to the reader, I shall proceed to the description of those 
found in the united counties of Ross and Cromarty. 


(To be Continued.) 





THE NON-OSSIANIC POEMS OF THE DEAN OF 
LISMORE’S BOOK, by the Rev. A. C, Sutherland, B.D., 
will appear in our next. 
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SONG: 





D.D., Free North Church, Inverness. 
—p9—_— 


Orm bha smuirean air an t-sabaid, 
Bha mo chaileachd air a claoidh, 
Nuair a chunnaic mi am Baillidh 
*Seasamh ’n aite dheagh MhicAoidh. 


Ho mo ghaisgeach, he mo ghaisgeach, 

Ho mo ghaisgeach, tha mi caoidh ; 

He mo ghaisgeach, dh’ fhalbh do Ghlasgo ; 
Gheibh iad taisgeal o MhacAoidh. 


Ach slan gu ’m pill an Leomhan tapaidh, 
An aghaidh fhrois is sgairteachd gaoith, 
Le sgeul an aiteas chaidh do Ghlasgo, 
Mur bu taitneach le MacAoidh. 

Ho mo ghaisgeach, &c. 


Bheir e cuairt le buaidh, Dhuneidinn, 

Caithir cheutach nan treun-righ, 

Bi’dh trompaid airgiod binn a’ seideadh 

Fonnmhor, gleust o bheul MhicAoidh. 
Ho mo ghaisgeach, &c. 





Bidh bagraidh oillteal tigh’nn gun dearmad, 
Air cealgairean is daoine daoi, 
Ri fior-chrabhaich cha bhi farmad, 
Gheibh iad tarbhach o MhacAoidh. 
Ho mo ghaisgeach, &c. 


Gheibh na h-an-misich lan dioladh, 

Seididh fialaidh an deas-ghaoith ; 

Cluinnear fallain, glan an diadhachd, 

’Tigh’nn gu ciallach o MhacAoidh. 
Ho mo ghaisgeach, &c. 


Cluinnear teagasgan bhios ainmeil, 
Grath do’n aingidh, gradh do ’n t-saoidh, 
Puing-chreidimh bhios ro thuigseach, gairmeal, 
Ann an searmoinean MhicAoidh. 

Ho mo ghaisgeach, &c. 


Mar chaidh an t-Urras steach do’n chumhnant, 
Lan umhlachd thug do lagh an Righ 

Riaraich claidheamh ceartais duisgt’ 

Na chridhe ruisgt’, o bheul MhicAoidh, 
Ho mo ghaisgeach, &c, 
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Chuir urram, ’s dh-ardaich e gach reachd dhi, 
Anns gach cleachdadh naomh do taoibh ; 
Labhrar sud gu gleusta, beachdail, 
Ann an teachdaireachd MhicAoidh, 

Ho mo ghaisgeach, &c, 


Na chaidh ghealltuinn anns a gharadh, 

’S gus an d’ thainig an da Dhruidh, 

Bi’dh gach gealladh air a charadh, 

Tha mu’ n t-Slanuighear, le MacAoidh. 
Ho mo ghaisgeach, &c. 


Mu’n ghaisgeach threun a’ teachd o Edom, 
’S bho Bosrah ’n eididh sgeumhaich, aigh, 
Na chulaidh ’dhatha ’siubhal treubhant, 
Cluinnear ceutach o MhacAoidh. 

Ho mo gnaisgeach, &c. 


An trusgan fada, geal, ro oirdheare, 
Anns an comhduichear gach aoidh, 
Foillsichear gu soilleir, ordail, 
Nuair a thoisicheas MacAoidh. 

Ho mo ghaisgeach, &c. 


Mu’n fhireantachd is e IEHOBHAH, 
Comhdach gloirmhor nigh’n an Righ, 
’S am faigh i stigh gu neamh fadheoidh le 
Labhras sonruichte MhicAoidh. 

Ho mo ghaisgeach, &c. 


Mv’n ioc-shlaint a bheir sabhailt beo i 
O gach doruinn rinn a claoidh, 
An fhuil Rioghail, neamhaidh, ghloirmhor, 
Labhrar doigheil le MacAoidh. 
Ho mo ghaisgeach, &c. 


*Cuireadh pheacach le deagh dhurachd, 
Seasamh cuiseil crun an Righ, 
Fo bhratach Leomhan treun treubh Iudah, 
Tagraidh cliuiteach le MacAoidh. 

Ho mo ghaisgeach, &c. 


Mar dhuisg an claidheamh n’ aghaidh Bhuachaill, 


Lot is bhruiteadh e na thaobh, 
Le feirg do luchd a ghaoil bha dualach 
Labhrar buadh’or le MacAoidh. 

Ho mo ghaisgeach, &c. 


Na aonar chuir E ’n cath bha euchdach, 
Dhorch a ghrian, bha speur gu’n aoidh, 


Nuair ghleachd an gaisgeach an crann ccusaidh, 


Thig sud ro ghleust o bheul MhicAoidh, 
Ho mo ghaisgeach, &c, 
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Nuair thug E buaidh air uile naimhdean, 

Brat-roinn an teampuill * reub ri ghlaodh, 

Bha peacadh, bas, is Satan ceannsaicht’ ; 

Bidh sud lan-rannsuicht le MacAoidh. 
Ho mo ghaisgeach, &c. 


Dh-eirich E le caithream buadh’or, 
Nuair bhlaith’ch E n’ uaigh da uile naoimh, 
Chum na deas-laimh thogadh suas E, 
Gu h-oirdheare chualas o MacAoidh. 
Ho mo ghaisgeach, &c. 


An tagraicht deas ri Athair naomh E, 
A bheannachd taomaidh E s’ cha mhaoigh, 
O chunnart dionaidh E gach taobh iad, 
Thig sud ro ghaolach o MacAoidh. 

Ho mo ghaisgeach, &e. 


Bi’dh muillainibh de naoimh le ’n clarsaich, 
*Seinn le gairdeachas a chaoidh, 

Don Ti a shaor o pheacadh, ’s bas iad, 

*Sa measg an aireamh deagh MhacAoidh. 


Ho mo ghaisgeach, he mo ghaisgeach, 

Ho mo ghaisgeach, tha mi caoidh, 

Ho mo ghaisgeach, dh’ fhalbh do Ghlasgo, 
Gheibh iad taisgeal o MhacAoidh. 


* The veil of the temple. + Intercessor. 





GLEN-URQUHART. 
—_o———_ 
G len-tioral, my home, loved vale of my bi:th, 
L och-Ness, lake of beauty and pride of the North, 
E ver sparkling thy waters like gems in the sun, 
N ow, hark ! what a change ! the storm is begun. 


U p over the hills of Stratherrick and Foyers 

R oars the wild wind, playing havoc on turrets and spires ; 
Q uaking the forests and rending the pine, 

U plifting the shade of Clan Alpine’s dark line. 

H ow grandly the thunder peals loud on the rock, 

A nd proudly Mealfourvonie echoes the shock ; 

R ushing down in white torrents, the rills how they flow, 
T he Raven-spout * swelling as onward they go. 


M oving swiftly along to its bed in Loch-Ness, 
Y onder Coilty goes dashing from its caverned recess ; 


H overing light on the billow the seafowl shrieks shrill, 
O n the heath-covered summit the blackcock rests still. 
M ore bright comes the evening, dispelling away 

E very cloud that had shadowed the light of the day. 


* Stoail an fhidhich. 


IM. 
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Correspondence. 


—_o—— 
OSSIAN, ARIOSTO, AND THE TWEED. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CELTIC MAGAZINE. 

S1r,—I had intended some time ago, if you had space, to ask admission in the 
Celtic for a few farewell remarks on the authenticity of Ossian ; and as an interesting 
paper by Mr Macgregor of Toronto on that subject has just appeared, I think it better 
tosend you the accompanying without further delay—more especially as Mr Macgregor 
has incidentally referred to the romances of Ariosto by way of contrast to the historical 
epics of Ossian, and as, by a strange coincidence, I shall have occasion myself to quote 
from the very romance specified by him, in confirmation of the truth of Ossian; not in 
the way of controversy or discussion, however, but solely in the way of interesting 
topographical illustration. 

The only point of importance in this country, at least so far as my own previous 
researches enable me to judge, which requires yet to be determined in order to complete 
the topography of Ossian, is the position of Alteutha, the scene of Ca/thon and Colmal, 
on the Tweed—one of the most interesting of Ossian’s minor poems, both from the 
pathos of the tragedy itself and the almost incredible character of the adventure implied ;_ 
being no less than a journey by two young persons, one of them a girl in disguise, from 
the banks of the Tweed to Fingal’s residence at Selma, and their return again to 
Alteutha with help under the command of Ossian to effect the deliverance of a captive 
there. The possibility of such an achievement—which certainly looks more like a 
romance than a reality—I have elsewhere demonstrated on the hypothesis, undeniable 
now, that the Clyde, at the date in question, must have been a navigable frith as far 
inland as Hamilton, which would leave but a comparatively short distance from the 
nearest point on the Tweed to be traversed on foot by the youthful heroic adventurers. 
But the difficulty was still to assign the position of Alteutha with anything like reason- 
able prospect of identification ; and having no means of prosecuting research in that 
region at the time, I relinquished the idea of it in despair. Since then, however, 
partly by an old engraving in Cardonnel’s Picturesque Antiquities, and partly by the 
Ordnance Survey of the ground, the clearest evidence has been obtained of the identity 
in question, although no opportunity for actual personal survey has yet occurred. To 
understand the position exactly, the following points must be attended to :— 

1. Alteutha—more properly perhaps Balteutha, or the lofty stronghold of the 
Tweed—was the residence of Dunthalmo, a petty king or robber-chief among the 
Southern Gael, or Border Britons, notorious alike for his treachery and cruelty. 
This man having made a raid upon Rathmor, the most distinguished chieftain of the 
Clyde—in the neighbourhood presumably of Lanark—was defeated ; but having re- 
turned again by stealth at night, murdered Rathmor, burned his residence, and carried 


his two orphan sons back with him as prisoners to Alteutha. As they grew up to 


manhood they became aware of these facts, and to prevent the possibility of reprisals 
on their part he had them separately immured in two dismal caves or dungeons about 
the precincts of Alteutha. His daughter Colmal, however, being in love with one of 
them, effected his escape, and in the disguise of a youthful warrior fled with him to 
Selma, to seek help from Fingal there for the other who was still imprisoned. Ossian 
returned along with them at the head of three hundred warriors, but on their arrival at 
Alteutha they saw the unfortunate youth murdered before their eyes, before they could 
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cross the river to relieve him. Having crossed, however, they avenged his death; and 
Dunthalmo paid the penalty of this as well as of his other crimes, being slain by the hand 
of Ossian almost at the castle gate. Alteutha, therefore, must have been on the south 
side of the Tweed, and most probably at the turn of that river nearest to the river Clyde, 


2. The fortress itself, as its name implies, and as we are expressly informed in the 
poem, was on the summit of a steep hill and in close proximity to an elevated ridge of 
rock, with low lying ground or meadowland between that and the river. This ridge 
is called the Rock of Lona by Macpherson, but Carraig an loin, or Rock of the Plain— 
as more correctly translated by Dr Clerk—in the original. 


3. To right and left of the fortress, apparently, there were two dark caves—semi- 
subterranean, it should appear, and facing to the north—for ‘‘the sun did not come 
there with his beams, nor the moon of heaven by night ;” one close to the river and 
the castle on the right hand, the other at some distance in the ridge of rocks to the 
left: in the first of which Calthon must have been imprisoned, for Colmal had easy 
access to it; and in the other Colmar, his brother. 


4. The Tweed itself in that neighbourhood, opposite the fortress, must have been 
fordable, so that even young persons, like Calthon and Colmal, would not be en- 
dangered by crossing it: and 

5. Fingal must have been known by repute, or by actual presence there, as the 
friend of the forlorn and the avenger of all that were oppressed. 

In proceeding now to identification, we have to remark :—1. That the only 
position on the Tweed corresponding to this, and corresponding exactly, is that of the 
old ruined fortress called Thanes or Tinnis Castle at Drummelzier, which is on the 
south side of the Tweed, and at the nearest turn of that river to the river Clyde, 
Almost nothing now remains of it but the foundation, as represented in Cardonnel’s 
work; but it was a place of great strength and antiquity, being traceable as far back at 
least as the reign of Malcolm II., beyond which all record of it seems to be lost. It 
must have been the stronghold, however, in succession, of many a petty sovereign— 
Thane, as its name implies, or robber-chief like Dunthalmo—down to the fourteenth 
or fifteenth century; and notably of one Meldred in the sixth or seventh century—from 
whom Drummelzier takes its name; who resembled Dunthalmo in one respect at least, 
that he had a retinue of marauders about him, both shepherds and soldiers, always at 
command—a circumstance expressly referred to by Ossian in Dunthalmo’s case, where 
he distinguishes between the soldiery proper, or ‘‘ warriors” as they are called, and 
those who had charge of the “‘ lowing herds of Teutha.” 


2. This stronghold stood on ‘the summit of a very steep hill,” as Alteutha did, 
overlooking the Tweed, and near the end of a rocky ridge with a sloping breadth of 
meadowland between it and the river. This ridge at Alteutha, as we have seen, was 
called Carraig an loin, or Rock of the plain; and by the native Lowlanders of the 
district, unconsciously transposing the syllables without understanding their meaning, 
is called Logan Craig—not Logan’s Craig, but Logan Craig—till this day ! 

3. Whether any cave remains entire in this ridge of rock has yet to be determined; 
but that a cave or grotto once existed in the waste or moraine below the castle, near 
the junction of the Pawsail Burn with the Tweed, which had served the double purpose 
long before of a hermit’s cell or dismal prison, aad finally of a grave, we have indis- 
putable evidence in the text of Ariosto—Or/ando Furioso, c. iii., s. 1o—where he refers 
to the captivity of Merlin by the vindictive caprice of his rival and lady-love, the 
Enchantress Vivien, and which we may thus roughly translate :— 
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That was the grotto, both old and renown’d, 
Where the wise wizard Merlin ensconced him ; 
And where, I’ve heard tell, as the record went round, 
The Lake-lady caught and entranced him. 
The Merlin thus referred to was the Scottish Merlin of course—a celebrated wizard and 
soothsayer of the sixth or seventh century. who frequented the forests of the Tweed ; 
at which date, the reader will observe, the grotto where he lived was both old and re- 
nowned ; and in all probability it would be in this very cave, not yet a grotto, that 
Calthon had been imprisoned by Dunthalmo. 

4. The Tweed at Drummelzier is still fordable except in floods, as it was in 
Ossian’s day, a fact which is noteworthy in the circumstances ; for if, according to 
Clerk’s translation, the river had been “ raging” or even “ rolling in full flood” at the 
date of Calthon and Colmal’s adventure, not only would such young persons have been 
utterly unable to ford it, but even Ossian and his warriors would have been over- 
whelmed, and the entire sequel of the poem rendered unintelligible. In conclusion, I 
have only further to remark, 


5. That Fingal or his people must have been well known in the neighbourhood of 
Drummelzier as temporary visitors or friends, for a glen above the rocky ridge retains 
his name to this day. The Finglen there must have been his rendezvous, and the 
Roman road, to which he can be shown to have penetrated in some of his warlike ex- 
peditions, crosses the country at a short distance westward from the locality. All 
which circumstances, if they had been purposely arranged, could not have more 
clearly demonstrated the identity of Thanes Castle with Alteutha than they do, or 
vindicated more emphatically the integrity of Macpherson, to whom they were absolutely 
unknown—who does not even venture to assign a position to Alteutha at all, and who 
would never have translated Carraig an din by the Rock of Lona if he had known 
that Craig Logan was there. 


I cannot, however, dismiss the subject entirely without acknowledging my obliga- 
tions to Mr Stuart Glennie, in whose Arthurian Localities the interesting particulars 
about Merlin’s grave are to be found. According to the various traditions and 
authorities quoted by Mr Glennie, there seem to have been two very different accounts 
of the Wizard’s death. According to one account, he was slain by the shepherds of 
king Meldred above referred to, when flying for his life from the battle of Arderyth ; 
according to the other, he was entranced in the cell or grotto where he lived by the 
Enchantress Vivien—not so much from vindictive jealousy as from disappointed love, 
and that he might be with her ‘‘for evermore.” This was the tradition accepted by 
Ariosto in the fifteenth century, as being commonly current in his own day and some- 
times even rehearsed in his hearing ; but in which also, as a matter of course, there 
would be some poetical romance and exaggeration. All which being allowed for, the 
probability is that Merlin, in his life-long wanderings by the Tweed, having discovered 
that dismal retreat with strange sad memories of imprisonment connected with it, 
fitted it up as a sort of residence for himself; and having fallen in some mysterious 
trance, was found dead or dying by the shepherds of Meldred and entombed there ; in 
which case the shepherds and the enchantress, with whom he was known to have been 
associated, would have to bear the obloquy of his disappearance, by violence or by 
sorcery, between them. In any case, the cave itself, whether as prison-house or as 
sepulchre, was there, and had been there for centuries before Merlin was born—but 
with what strangely contrasted memories! In the one case we have a wizard entrapped 
or made-away-with by a jealous, distracted, and vindictive enchantress ; in the other, 
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a young orphan prince delivered from captivity and rescued from death by the courage 
and devotion of a heroic girl—daughter of the very despot, treacherous and implacable, 
who had doomed him ; with names and localities remaining unchanged till the present 
hour in verification of the authenticity of Ossian ! 


O grotto, thou by river Tweed, beside the castle strong ; 

O grotto, thou by river Tweed, the scene of many a wrong ; 

O grotto, thou by river Tweed, of Ariosto’s lay, 

Where mighty Merlin slept entranced, and dreamed his life away ! 
Where Vivien, fell enchantress, had closed her victim fast, 

And where she sat and listened till she heard him sigh his last ! 


O grotto, thou by river Tweed, beside the castle strong ; 

O grotto, thou by river Tweed, of Ossian’s noble song, 

Where Dunthalmo, the relentless, left an orphan prince to die, 
But Dunthalmo’s dauntless daughter came to bid him rise and fly ! 


A princess she in warrior’s garb, but yet divinely true, 

And with Calthon for companion to Morven on she flew ; 
Then Ossian came avenging, and Dunthalmo pressed the plain, 
But not till Calthon’s brother dear had first been basely slain ! 


O grotto, thou by river Tweed, beside the castle strong, 

What memories of love and hate to thy dark bounds belong ! 

A wizard’s grave, a despot’s cave, a scene of princely woe ; 

Be sacred still, as grave or cave, while river Tweed doth flow ! 
Giascow, December 2, 1881. P. HATELY WADDELL. 


DALTULLICH BURN, 
—_—o——. 
Oft by the windings of the stream 
That murmurs at our feet, 
We sat, as now, when love’s first gleam 
A halo cast o’er young life’s dream, 
Of visions rare and sweet. 





There ’neath those branches covering wide 
That knoll of gowans gay, 

Our two fond | eon used fain to bide, 
Heedless of day’s departing tide : 

*Twas Love that lit our way. 


With lingering steps we strayed along, 
In sunshine and in shade, 

Mingling our accents with the throng 
Of Nature’s full harmonious song 
That filled the hallowed glade. 


Here sought I once, how could I fear 
The answer gently press’d ? 

The whisper faded on the ear, 
’Twere lost, but for the glancing tear 
That told of deepest rest. 


Fair mirrored in its waters deep, 

Each pool its secret holds 

Of two young forms that, imaged, sleep, 
While tender foliage round them creep ; 
Yet who can break these folds? 


Sweet rill, farewell ! peaceful thy flight 
In joyful stages run ; 
Be thine our course, pure, clear, and bright, 
Till our life-streams like thine unite, 
And make of two but one, 
TORRIDON, JOHN MACKENZIE, 
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HIGHLAND CROFT CULTIVATION, AND 
EVICTION DIFFICULTIES. 


-—_0—_——_ 


WIsE landlords, in the light of what has been already stated, 
will see their crofters fairly started on a rational, profitable plan 
of cultivation, and they will soon learn to persevere in its simple 
rules when they observe the wonderful returns got from green 
crop farming. 

I am assured also that a good strawberry crop has returned 
£100 per acre, near Inverness, and wherever there is a thriving 
population, there is little fear of too many strawberries being 
grown for the demand ; just like milk and eggs. And the grow- 
ing and selling a strawberry crop will leave the owner at liberty 
to attend to other occupations most of the year. Should he be 
far from a fruiterer, he may easily convert the crop into jam, 
which, if well made, will be always most saleable, and return a 
price for the pound of strawberries, even deducting the cost of 
the sugar, that will surprise the grower and maker. Indeed few 
crops will pay better than strawberries, gooseberries, and currants, 
made into preserves by the crofter. 

Much money can also be made by growing eggs, provided 
the best breed of egg-laying poultry is only kept, and the hens 
are carefully fed and housed by their own special attendant, and 
as many kept as will give full daily employment to the henwife; 
for, keeping fewer than this, is sure to disappoint the owner in 
the vigorous health of the poultry and their crop of eggs. As to 
the most profitable breed to keep that can easily be discovered. 
It is enough here to say, that while a popular kind like the hand- 
some Dorking hens are proud of laying, say 60 to 80 eggs in the 
year, and then proceed to hatch, or black Hamburg thinks little 
of laying even up to 250 eggs in the year, if properly cared for, 
and leaves hatching to hens that have nothing better todo. The 
trouble and expense of feeding is the same for both breeds, while 
the profit from each kind differs marvellously. 

Bees also, properly managed, ask for very little outlay, and 
although there are bad as well as good years for honey, may 
almost certainly be looked upon as coiners of money for their 
owners, if he or she is wise, 
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And one great advantage of crofting, with its many sources 
of income, is, that supposing the breadwinner (as he is often 
called) being sent for from above, hands weaker than his (who 
ought to have been about him) of all ages can quite well carry 
on the concern profitably; the labour being so light and divided 
in comparison of the large farm—rough horse and plough work, 

To those who may object to the cultivation here proposed 
that it is market-gardening, I ask why should not a croft be man- 
aged like a garden, if it will thus produce very much more food 
than crofts usually do, and employ far more hands profitably? 
Depending, in the one case, in the old way sadly on weather for 
success, while under the green crop gardening plan, fine weather is 
of much less consequence, and, with irrigation, the Highland garden 
crofter is nearly independent of weather, in all ordinary seasons, 

A landlord owning crofters then, and wishing them to com- 
mence thriving, should at once see that no one has more than five 
acres, with the cottage, stable, and barn in the centre of the land 
as this will save a vast amount of labour taking home food and 
taking out manure, all the year round. And when all is rightly 
settled, he should get an intelligent, good-tempered gardener to 
see that the crofters, however prejudiced at first, carried out the 
rules of management in every way—till the pupils, old or 
young, became so prosperous as to induce their landlord to thank 
God for their prosperity. 

As some folks prefer to act as others direct, and some land- 
lord may shrink from the prospect of great outlay in housing 
their crofters suitably, it may perhaps be of use that I now touch 
on this subject, and show that few landlords need be alarmed by 
the prospect of the cost of crofters’ buildings. As to attracting 
the evicted people back to the country, the usual excuses for not 
attempting this blessed revolution are that “ they are now beyond 
reach,” or “they prefer a town life,” or “their crofts now are part 
of large farms,” or“they have no money for their required buildings.” 

The last is the only excuse worth notice. It is true that 
architects’ cottages are too often very expensive. But, till 
evicted, thousands of crofters and cottars lived in health and 
happiness in very humble bothies in the Highlands, generally 
built by their own hands; and similar cottages, built by them 
selves or their landlords, would, on reasonable terms, soon agaif 
find thriving, happy tenants. 
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Let a landlord mark out a croft, and offer a lease of it at a 
reasonable rent, either building on it, or agreeing to the tenant’s 
buildings, on plans approved by the landlord, who will pay their 
value up toa fixed sum at the tenant’s outgoing. Let this be made 
fully known in the district, and there must be some serious ob- 
jection to the locality or to the landlord if many applicants do 
not soon come forward—tired of a town or village life, with its 
searching for precarious employment, often far from the dwelling, 
which is generally expensive, and in many respects inferior to a 
country cottage. 

Supposing then that it is desired to attract the labouring 
classes in towns back to the country, I shall try to remove the 
landlord’s dread of great consequent outlay in building cottages, 
by detailing my own experience in this matter. 

When I entered on a large farm in the north-west, I found 
only three very small and miserable turf bothies upon it, with only 
three or four persons capable of helping in the farm work, and 
no other labourers within reasonable distance. So I was obliged 
to attract other families by building cottages for them—and, my 
landlord being a minor, and his guardians averse to such outlay, 
and my bank credit being slender, I was obliged to plan and 
build in a style that would shock most architects. 

Having much newly trenched land requiring to be cleared 
of its stones, which dyke builders were busy erecting into enclos- 
ing walls, I carted the required stones to the site of the four 
cottages I resolved to build, and employed my “dykers” to set 
up the walls, which they did, if not so neatly as regular masons 
would have done, quite as strongly, and at a very different price; 
very little more than I was paying them for the running yard of 
the dykes enclosing the fields. But I provided them with a 
labourer, and with clay to fill up the openings in the centre of 
the wall, leaving the outside chinks till 1 got a mason and some 
lime to “point” them up. And when the roof was on, he also 
clay-plastered the inside walls to a level surface, which in due 
time was whitewashed, and looked quite tidy. And these walls, 
six feet high, were as wind and water-tight as if they had cost 
410 the rod, and quite strong enough for their roof, which was 
made of larch poles, covered with turf, and thatched. 

Each cottage was 26 feet long by 12 feet 6 inches wide in- 
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side the walls. The centre living room was 12 feet by 12 feet 6 
inches, with clay floor, and was entered direct from the outside, 
without any porch. Not solely from economy, but because when 
there are two doors to such a room both of which are never shut at 
the same time ; and, when in the army, I lived most comfortably 
during the severe winter of 1826, in a cottage in an English 
village, the parlour of which had only one door between it and 
the road. And when my cottages were occupied, although the 
prophets said the plan would never answer, my four families 
(from different parts of the country), were quite agreed that but 
for having often to shut the outer door, they never lived in such 
comfortable houses. 

One window, built into the wall by my dykers, having two 
panes of thick glass, each about 2 feet long by 18 inches wide, 
and a wooden one of the same size, hinged to open when re- 
quired, gave ample light and sufficient air to the living room. 

Each end of the cottage was divided from this room by 
about six inches thick “cat and clay” partitions, (z.e., larch poles 
between the floor and the roof, having straw ropes, thoroughly 
coated and mixed with clay, wattled between them, and plastered 
smoothly on each side); giving thus, at first, 3 rooms to the 
cottage, each end-one 6 feet 6 inches wide between the gable 
wall and cat and clay partition. A similar partition divided one 
of the end rooms into two of equal size, giving thus three bed- 
rooms and one living room to the cottage. The two closets 
were therefore 6 feet by 6 feet 6 inches, 6 inches of the width of 
the house being allowed for the centre cat and clay partition 
between the closets. And in these small bedrooms, with a door 
opening from the living room to each; and windows with one 
glass and one wooden pane, and floored between the three feet 
wide bed shelf and the cottage wall, with suitable shelves and 
pin boards for hanging up clothes, &c., my labouring friends 
lived and slept as well as they would have done in rooms four 
times the size, and that had cost £100 each. I would, of course, 
have prefered larger rooms, only I could not afford to build such, 
and having lived at sea in far less cosy berths, I knew such 
closets were quite sufficient on land for decency and health. 

The other end of the cottage was also divided from the 
living room by a cat and clay partition, which was 6 feet 6 inches 
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from the gable, had a window similar to those of the closets, a 
door in the partition, and, for the cottage master and mistress, a 
bed-shelf wider than the others. The only ceilings to any of the 
rooms were spars for putting away boxes, &c., not often required 
for use. 

When the primitive but most efficient fire-place was formed 
against the centre of the living room partition wall, by fixing 
strongly to it a square “cat and clay” hanging chimney, coming 
down to within 3 feet 6 inches of the flat stone on which the fire 
lay—the bottom of its frame strong enough to bear an iron bar 
with hooks, on which a pot, or a girdle for cakes, could be hung— 
the chimney, thus hanging from the roof and partition, and not 
coming down to the floor, allowed full enjoyment of the three 
sides of the fire at once; far better for warming or drying than 
a fire sunk as usual in a gable wall, and therefore highly esteemed 
by all concerned round their charming peat fires; and all the 
more so that, owing perhaps to the position of the outer door, 
there never was any trouble from smoke in one of my cottages. 

Then a cast-iron plate, properly fixed, formed the back of 
the fire, protecting the partition, and giving sufficient warmth to 
the bedroom beyond it; thus saving expensive gable vents, that 
otherwise might have been required. Critics warned me that 
these hanging vents, ending in a small cask above the thatch, 
would be sure to take fire, but no one ever heard of a clay 
plastered vent giving such trouble. A rail fixed along the 
partition walls 6 inches above the floor, and another 2 feet 6 
inches above, allowed 3 feet long thin laths to be nailed to them, 
protecting the cat and clay near the ground from blows that 
might easily damage it; and the cottage was then ready for its 
tenants. 

As my own people did the cartage, and I found the straw. 
clay, &c., my landlord letting me have the larch poles gratis, and 
I kept no note of days’ wages, &c., paid to those employed, I 
cannot say exactly what each cottage cost me (now well on to 
40 years ago), but I am satisfied that each cost well below 
£20. And most landlords have some one in their service who 
could easily from my details give a near estimate of what such 
cottages would cost anywhere in the north. But since I built 
those mentioned and others, Mr John Rhind, archictect, Union 
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Street, Inverness, has built for one of my friends a double cottage 
on a similar but improved plan, by regular mason’s and carpen- 
ter’s contracts, lime, quarry stones, timber, and everything bought, 
for, I think, 490 or less; say £45 for a really good cottage, 
which outlay surely need not deter landlords from planting 
crofters or cottars on their estates, whether on part of their large 
farms or on their waste lands. And from such families the 
farmers would get labour as required, at a very different figure 
from engaging men and women for the season at almost fancy 
prices, wet weather or dry ; with discontent and discomfort to all 
concerned, comparatively unknown under the good old cottar 
system, 

Now, when some friend leaves his estate to me, with fine 
modern offices, but on each farm only a barrack for lads and 
another for girls for field and farm work, and neither crofters nor 
cottars on the estate, I should be very much surprised if, after 
drawing a week’s breath of surprise, I was not busy arranging 
for so many cottages such as I have described for families to take 
the place of the horrid bothy rooms; with a garden to each 
cottage, to occupy spare time when there was no farm work 
in a hurry, the number of cottages depending on the size and 
number of the farms, and other circumstances. Were there waste 
moorland on the estate worth being reclaimed, that would be 
divided into crofts of various sizes, but none exceeding five acres 
for each family planted there on leases (not required by the 
cottars on the arable farms), who would need suitable buildings 
for growing all edible foods except grain. 

And when these cottages and crofts were occupied, and the 
people well directed in their work by my gardener, I would thank 
God for allowing me to put my hand to a wiser, rational, national 
plan for growing people to love and serve Him than is the rule 
at present on most estates, Highland or Lowland. 

EILEANACH, INVERNESS. JOHN MACKENZIE, M.D. 


FEDERATION OF CELTIC SOCIETIES.—This month 
we present our Subscribers with a separate Supplement, gratis, 
giving a full Report of the proceedings at the Annual Meeting 
of the Federation, held on the 16th ult,, at Perth, 
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THE REV. JOHN FARQUHARSON, PRIEST 
OF STRATHGLASS, 


———, 


IN my introductory remarks to “Lord Lovat’s Warning,” in 
the November Ce/tic Magazine, I expressed my belief “that the 
Rev. Mr Farquharson was of the family of Inverey in Braemar, 
and nearly related to the chief of the Clan Farquharson.” The 
expression called forth several communications from Braemar, 
Strathglass, Stratherrick, and elsewhere. With your permission 
I will quote a few extracts from these letters, and supplement 
them with statements which were made in my presence by trust- 
worthy people who remembered Father Farquharson in Strath- 
glass. A genealogist from Braemar writes :— 

“Lewis Farquharson of Auchindryne, a (younger) son of 
Farquharson of Inverey, succeeded to the estates of Inverey and 
Balmoral and Ballater on Deeside, and became chief of the Clan 
Farquharson. He was brother of the two Jesuit Fathers—Father 
John Farquharson in Strathglass, and Father Charles Farquhar- 
son in Glengairn. He married Claudia Innes, daughter of the 
Laird of Innes, in Morayshire, whose father had come to Aber- 
deenshire. Lewis Farquharson and Claudia Innes had only one 
child, a son, Alexander, who succeeded to the estates and became 
chief. He was nephew to the Jesuit Fathers. He married a 
Miss Anderson, heiress to a property in Buchan. Their eldest 
son, James—they had three sons—inherited Inverey, Balmoral, 
and Ballater. The second son, Alaister, got the Buchan property, 
worth a thousand a year, from his mother. The third son, Lewis, 
got the estates of Balnacraig, Ballogie, and Midbeltie, which 
were left him by Lewis Innes of Balnacraig, nephew of Claudia 
Innes. Lewis Farquharson was his name-son and first cousin 
once removed. He took the name of Innes with the estates. 
This Lewis Farquharson Innes was Mrs Captain Chisholm’s (of 
Glassburn) grandfather—her mother’s father. The two Jesuit 
Fathers were his grand-uncles (the uncles of his father, Alexander 
Farquharson of Inverey and Balmoral, who married Miss Ander- 
son). Lewis Farquharson Innes had one son and four daughters. 
This Lewis Farquharson also inherited the properties, but died 
when about thirty years old, and some time after the properties 
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were sold, and the price realized was divided between the three 
surviving daughters, the heirs-portioners. There is a short memoir 
of the Rev. John Farquharson, the priest, in Dr Gordon’s “Catholic 
Church in Scotland,” where it is said that “Father John Far- 
quharson was born on the I9th April 1699. He entered the 
Society of Jesus at Tournay, and became an excellent scholar. 
Towards the end of October 1729 he landed in Edinburgh to 
serve the mission. On the 2d of February 1736 he made the 
solemn Profession of the Four Vows.” 

In the “ London and Dublin Orthodox Journal,” April 1836, 
we are told that Fathers Charles and John Farquharson were 
natives of Braemar, and belonged to the very ancient and respect- 
able house in Inverey, which suffered so much for its attach- 
ment to the Stuart family. 

To avoid detection as a priest, Father Farquharson used to 
dress in the kilt and tartan hose like the men of the district, and 
was so dressed on one occasion when celebrating Mass in his 
scerdotals, in the old meeting-house at Balanahaun, when a party 
of soldiers entered the building. Over and over again I heard an 
eye-witness, at that time a young lad, and who was along with his 
mother on the occasion, describe the distressing scene as follows:— 
As soon as the red-coats came in at the door, one of them whom 
he called Sergeant Rushard (Richard) rushed up to the altar and 
told the priest that he was his prisoner. At this moment all the 
men in the house started to their feet and vowed that they would 
bury every one of the soldiers in the floor of the house. Now 
came the priest’s difficulty to keep his congregation from attacking 
and slaughtering his captors. By his great command over his 
people he succeeded. But seeing the men forming into a solid 
phalanx outside and determined to release him, Father John 
turned round, drew an imaginary line on the ground, and forbade 
any man present, on pain of instant excommunication, to follow 
him across that line. The ladies of the congregation construed 
the threat as directed only against the men, and they accompanied 
their pastor for about a quarter of a mile, to a spot where they 
had to cross a small burn called Alt-a-bhodaich. Here Mairi ni ’n 
Ian Ruaidh, great-grandmother of the Rev. Hugh Chisholm, now 
priest at St Miren’s, Paisley, darted in, close to the side of Father 
John, and took the maniple of his arm, Encouraged by her success, 
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an aunt of the late Bishop Macdonell of Canada (Mairi ni’n Ailean) 
got hold of the chasuble, and when in the act of pulling it over 
the priest’s head she received a sabre blow from one of the sol- 
diers, which cut her head, and felled her, bleeding, to the ground. 
The wound did not prove fatal, but Mairi ni’n Ailean felt its effects 
for the rest of her life. When her grave was opened, many years 
after her death, to receive the body (I think of her husband), her 
skull was discovered to have been cut, and the two edges of the 
bone seemed to have joined again as if dovetailed together like 
the teeth of a hand-saw. After this sword-stroke the soldiers 
crossed over the old wooden bridge at Fasnakyle, and handed 
Father John a prisoner to the Chisholm on the green at Comar 
House. By this time a great crowd had gathered. The Chisholm 
invited Mr Farquharson to walk upstairs and join the ladies, 
while he himself had his influence taxed to the utmost endeavour- 
ing to keep his people and the soldiers from imbruing their hands 
in each other’s blood. The above statement I heard repeatedly 
from an eye-witness, Colin Chisholm, sen., formerly tacksman 
of Lietry, Glencannich. 

Father Farquharson was sent from Comar to Fort-Augustus, 
where he had to appear before the officer in command. Whether 
that functionary sent him farther or not is not known, but Father 
John was back again in a few days among his people in Strath- 
glass. The tradition in the district is, that the Chisholm, then 
at Comar, had something to do with his immediate return; and 
the supposition gains strength from the fact that two of the 
Chisholm’s brothers, James and John, held commissions in the 
21st Regiment, or North British Fusiliers. John died with the 
rank of Captain; James attained the rank of Major, and was 
Governor of Fort-Augustus, and died (I think) in Moniack Castle. 
Whether Father John’s immediate return was owing to the good 
offices of his friends, or whether he was allowed to return on his 
own bail of honour, I am not able to say; but certain it is that 
he afterwards experienced some difficulty in carrying on the 
functions of his sacred calling in the most public parts of Strath- 
glass. So he withdrew to the Brae of Craskie in Glencannich, 
About half a mile above the house of Mrs Chisholm,nowatCraskie, 
a temporary residence was prepared for him under the cliff of a 
big boulder. In this primitive tabernacle he was joined by his 
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brother, Father Charles, and the Rev. Alexander Cameron, a son 
of Lochiel. The three were priests of the Society of Jesus. 

Their watch-tower commands a view of the road leading 
from the plains of Strathglass to Glencannich for about three 
miles. Here they were safe so long as they chose to remain in 
it. Tradition says that Father John used to emerge occasionally 
from his domicile to administer to the wants of his neighbours, 
The people residing on the plains of Strathglass used in turn to 
go and receive the consolations of religion in Glencannich. It is 
morally certain that Father Farquharson, like his predecessors, 
baptized infants about that time in a capacious cup-stone, formed 
by some freak of nature into a rude baptismal font. This font, 
“ Clach-a-Bhaistidh,” is said to have been used for baptisms from 
time immemorial. It has been placed by some well meaning 
hands at a convenient place in Glencannich. But when or by 
whom are subjects that will probably remain for ever enshrouded 
in the mists of antiquity. 

When in Strathglass last autumn I saw this cup-stone at 
the Catholic Chapel, Marydale, whither it had been taken down 
from the glen to protect it from further dilapidation. In the 
humble tabernacle at Glaic-na-lveirbhe above Craskie the three 
Fathers seemed to be happy enough in the circumstances, until 
Father John one day assured his companions that their pursuers 
were on their way to capture them. “Let us go to meet them then,” 
said Father John, “and save them the trouble of coming all this 
way for us.” Fathers Cameron and Charles declined to adopt 
this course. He then bade them farewell, and proceeded alone; 
crossed the River Canaich, and met two of the Chisholm’s men 
on a field called “ Achadh-beulath-an-tuim.” One of the men 
(Ian Ban) told him that he was wanted at Comar, and in deliver- 
ing his message he had the bad taste to raise his hand and tap 
the priest on the shoulder. “Alas! John,” remarked the latter, 
“that you should have raised your hand against one of the priests 
of God ; but so sure as you have done it, that hand will give you 
trouble before you leave this world.” From that day or soon 
afterwards his hand began to annoy Ian Ban and continued to 
keep him in painful recollection of what the priest had foretold 
him. He afterwards emigrated to the United States with his 
fine family ; became a Catholic, and died from some disease in 
that hand which he had raised against the priest. 
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Father John Farquharson was transported to Hanover. The 
Captain of the vessel that took him to that penal settlement was 
a man of discernment, who rightly judged that he might benefit 
by the company of his prisoner. So he provided him with a 
separate berth and had him at all meals in the cabin with himself. 
Before leaving, the vessel lay in the Thames, off Gravesend, twenty- 
eight miles below London, when a very remarkable incident 
occurred. The Captain had occasion to go on board one of the 
river hulks, from the hold of which he heard some one calling 
loudly for a priest. He informed Father John of what he had 
heard, and both of them went to see who he was. Imagine the 
happiness of the dying prisoner, the Rev. Father Cameron, on 
recognising his old companion, Father Farquharson, with whom he 
had so recently parted in Glencannich. The generous Captain 
immediately took steps to have Mr Cameron removed to his own 
vessel, where he died a few days afterwards in the arms of his 
friend, Father John, who had him interred in the nearest cemetery 
on the banks of the Thames. After a favourable passage, the 
Captain landed Mr Farquharson in Hanover, and in doing so 
whispered in his ear that his engagement was now at an end; 
that he would be leaving Hanover at such a time, and that he 
would be very happy of his company on the homeward voyage. 
The hint was enough. As soon as the vessel got clear of the 
Hanoverian coast, the priest suddenly appeared at the Captain’s 
table, and he was brought safely back to his native country with- 
out having incurred any real danger or expense. 

He soon made his way to Strathglass, where he remained 
until he was selected as Prefect of Studies for the Catholic College 
at Douay. He deposited his large MS. of Gaelic and Ossianic 
poetry (the history of which is already well known to those who 
know anything of the Ossianic controversy) in that college when 
he left it in 1772. For the next ten years he was Chaplain to his 
nephew, the Laird of Balmoral. This good and holy priest is 
buried in the churchyard of Castletown, Braemar. On his grave- 
stone may be read this last memento of Maighistir Ian :—“ The 
Rev. John Farquharson spent the evening of his days as chaplain 
to his nephew, Mr Farquharson of Inverey, and died at Balmoral, 
22d August 1782.” And we have again this record on the priest’s 
gravestone in Castletown Churchyard :—“ The Rev. Charles Far- 
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quharson (brother of the above) served the Catholic Mission for 
many years, and died at Ardearg, 30th Nov. 1799.” 

I thought these incidents in the life of a man so well known 
in connection with Celtic scholarship and the Ossianic con- 
troversy might prove interesting to many of the readers of your 
Magazine. If you think so, they are at your disposal. 

INVERNESS, December 13, 1881. COLIN CHISHOLM, 








Literature. 
a 

SCOTLAND IN EARLY CHRISTIAN TIMES (Second Series). THE 

RHIND LECTURES IN ARCHAZOLOGY FOR 1880. By Josern 

ANDERSON, Keeper of the National Museum of the Antiquaries of Scotland, 

Edinburgh : David Douglas 1881. 
IN this volume we have a second series of lectures by Mr 
Anderson on the artistic remains of our early Christian ancestors, 
To us the great interest in the study of these remains consists in 
the extent to which we are able to extract from them an answer 
to the question. What manner of men were these ancestors of 
ours in their every day life, in their homes, in their loves and 
marriages, in their dress and in their food? History, as a rule, 
dwells so much on battles, and feuds, and slaughters, that we are 
apt to forget that these are after all but occasional episodes in 
the lives of even the most warlike people. In this aspect the 
present volume is not so interesting as the previous one, which 
we noticed in May last, but still it has an interest of its own, and 
amply repays perusal. From the previous volume we learned 
that the old Celtic monks, living in the rudest houses and wor- 
shipping in the rudest churches, were diligent and skilful scribes 
and workers in metal, and had originated and developed a style 
of art peculiarly their own, and of very high merit. In the pre- 
sent volume we are only led to contemplate the application of 
this art in new directions. The objects described in the first 
volume had, too, this advantage, which is wanting to those dealt 
with in the present, that we were able with more or less probabi- 
lity to connect the objects with well-known men who lived and 
moved upon the earth. To contemplate an elaborately and 
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beautifully ornamented copy of the gospels, the known work of 
a very early age, is interesting, but how much more interesting 
does it become when we are told that the elaborate ornamenta- 
tion and beautiful caligraphy was probably the work of St 
Columba himself. An old Celtic crozier, covered with beautiful 
and delicate work in silver, is an object well worthy of attention, 
but how intense does our regard for it become when we know, on 
evidence beyond all question, that it is the actual pastoral staff 
which St Fillan carried with him across the back-bone of Scot- 
land, when he carried the light of the gospel to the inhabitants of 
Strath Fillan and Glendochart, and which leant against the rock 
beside him when he baptised in his famous pool ; and can be- 
lieve, on probable grounds, that long centuries afterwards it was 
carried before the hosts of Bruce on the glorious field of Ban- 
nockburn. 

The art objects dealt with in the present volume are articles 
in metal, principally, if not entirely, articles of personal ornament 
and use, and sculptured stones. 

Of the articles in metal, that of which the most numerous 
examples remain, is the brooch. Of this ornament our ancestors 
had developed a type peculiarly Celtic, and more Scottish than 
Irish. The form of this brooch was what is called penannular— 
that is, it was a round or flat piece of metal bent into the form 
of a ring, but not joined at the ends, with the pin loosely looped 
on to the ring. Mr Anderson does not connect this type with 
the Roman fibula—* the clasp that fixed the Roman gown.” It 
seems to us obvious, however, that whether our ancestors bor- 
rowed it from the Romans or not, the original idea of the Celtic 
brooch existed in the Roman fibula. In the hands of the Celtic 
jeweller, however, the piece of wire with round beads at the ends 
bent into the form of a circle, developed into a flat ring with flat 
expanded ends ; the sides and edges being divided into panels 
covered with the most beautiful tracery in fret-work, interlaced 
work and spirals, and ornamented with bosses of amber or pre- 
cious stones. In the highest examples of this ornament which 
remain, the Hunterston and the Tara brooches, the opening be- 
tween the ends of the ring is closed by a panel; and from this 
Mr Anderson traces the degradation of the type to the form of 
the common round Highland brooch of recent times. In the 
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two brooches we have named, we have as beautiful and artistic 
pieces of workmanship in metal as exist anywhere; which, so far 
as actual workmanship, the most skilful jeweller of the present 
day cannot surpass, and which, in design, they cannot equal, 
Such were the ornaments which our remote ancestors thought— 


Might beseem the fairest fair, 
Whether she graced a Royal chair, 
Or shed, within a vaulted hall, 
No fancied lustre on the wall, 
Where shields of mighty heroes hung, 
Where Fingal heard what Ossian sung. 


The age when these beautiful ornaments were produced 
was undoubtedly some time between the sixth and the twelfth 
centuries, when the art of the Christian church, as shown by the 
manuscripts, reliquaries, shrines, and other ecclesiastical remains, 
had reached its highest development. The style of art decoration 
is identical with that of the manuscripts. The age and the art 
of the brooches are therefore Christian. But, beyond this, we 
can learn little about them. As to what manner of men con- 
ceived and executed them we ask in vain, and are left to con- 
jecture that they may have been monks; and although, no doubt, 
the owners were the heroines of many a romantic tale, these are 
lost to us. Yet some of the brooches have in a way something 
to tell. On the Hunterston brooch there are some runic letters 
scratched which have been interpreted to mean “ Maelbritha 
owns this brooch,” and “ Olfriti owns this brooch.” Maelbritha 
is a Celtic name, while Olfriti is Scandinavian. This brooch was 
found near Largs. Can it be that it was the plunder of some 
Norwegian raid rendered back to its native soil by some one who 
fell at the battle when the rule of the foreigner over Celtic soil 
was finally ended ? Some of these brooches have been found in 
the graves of Vikings in Norway, telling their tales of rapine and 
plunder. And in one of these graves there was found on the breast 
of the skeleton of a woman, a piece of metal-work beautifully 
ornamented in the Celtic style of art, which had evidently been part 
of a shrine or reliquary, roughly converted into a brooch. Does 
not this seem to lift a curtain and give us a glimpse into the far 
past; letting us see the rough and cruel Viking burning, plunder- 
ing, murdering in some Hebridean or Irish monastery; yet, 
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struck with the beauty of the work of some desecrated and 

broken shrine, and carrying home a piece of it to be converted 

into an ornament for the woman of his love, who in her turn 

adorned herself with it when she took her place beside him in his 
ve. 

In sculptured stone monuments Scotland is peculiarly rich. 
But it is singular that not one of them, which can be assigned 
to the time of the Celtic Christian church, is in any proper sense 
historical—that is, can be associated with any known person or 
event in history. The most remarkable class of these sculptured 
stones is one which is found only in the eastern part of Scotland, 
from the Forth to Caithness. They are all of the same type, and 
consist of a shaped slab, ornamented by carvings in relief, exhibit- 
ing on the obverse a cross ornamented with tracery of fret-work, 
and interlaced work and spirals, in the style of pure Celtic art, 
associated with ‘carved figure subjects and symbols, and on the 
reverse, figure subjects and symbols. The form of the cross on 
these monuments is one which is purely Celtic, the peculiarity 
being that it has semi-circular hollows at the intersections of the 
arms with the shaft and summit of the cross, and that the arms, 
shaft, and summit are sometimes connected by a circle. This 
form of cross has been used by no other people. The style of 
art ornament used on these crosses is precisely the same as that 
of the manuscripts and metal work, and in many instances it is 
most elaborate and beautiful. From the nature of it, it is seen 
that this style must have been first elaborated with the pen, and 
that the application of it to stone must have been a later de- 
velopment. This leads us to assign these monuments to the 
later period of the Celtic church. The most singular feature is 
however, that these monuments are confined to the area which 
was peculiarly Pictish, and we are led to infer that this elaborate 
carving in stone was a Pictish development of art. 

That these monuments were Christian there is, of course, no 
doubt, but whether the erection of them was a continuance and 
development of an ancient Pagan custom, is a question that 
admits of some discussion. On these monuments, and associated 
with the cross and other Christian symbols, are certain symbols 
or hieroglyphs which have been found nowhere else in the world. 
Of these there are a number, but the most striking are a double 
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disc joined by lines sometimes straight and sometimes curved 
and a crescent, and these are sometimes crossed by a bent rod 
with floriated ends, sometimes in the shape of a letter V., and 
sometimes in the shape of a Z reversed. Associated with the 
cross, bearing elaborately carved stones, are rude unshaped 
stones bearing these symbols rudely cut into the stone—some. 
times associated with the cross and sometimes not. These are 
evidently earlier than the elaborately carved crosses, and some 
have, therefore, inferred that these symbols were originally Pagan, 
and were adopted into Christian symbolism, just as the dragon, 
the centaur, and other heathen representations are seen to have 
been on the Christian monuments in the Catacombs. We must 
say that there appears to us to be much plausibility in this view, 
but Mr Anderson very decidedly repudiates it, and says positi- 
vely that there is no well authenticated instance of a carved 
monument connected with a Pagan burial. Whether Pagan or 
Christian in their origin, it is singular that our Pictish ancestors 
should have originated a set of symbols peculiar to themselves, 
That these had a meaning, and told something to those who 
carved them and to their contemporaries, is obvious, but what 
that meaning is no one has yet deciphered with any show even 
of plausibility, and Mr Anderson has not attempted it, 

The figure subjects on the monuments represent men, 
animals, angels—sometimes singly, sometimes in groups, some- 
times treated pictorially, and sometimes conventionally. One 
would naturally expect that these sculptures would represent 
events in the lives or history of the persons to whom the monu- 
ments were erected, but Mr Anderson rejects this theory, and by 
an elaborate examination, shows that all these representations 
are merely modifications of the conventional and symbolical 
representations of events in scripture history, which are charac- 
teristic of the sepulchral monuments of the Church of the Cata- 
combs, and which spread from them all over the western world, 
Even such a natural-looking representation as a stag pursued by 
dogs and men, is shown by reference to The Divine Bestiaries 
and other authorities, to have various symbolical meanings, one 
of them by a representation of a soul driven to take refuge in 
the church. 

But if these elaborate monuments do not tell us anything of 
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the individuals in whose memory they were erected, they do tell 
us that our remote Christian ancestors were a people who paid 
much reverence to the mighty dead, who could appreciate art of 
the highest kind in the monuments which they erected, and who 
had among them a class of men with the culture, the skill, and 
the leisure to conceive and execute art monuments, the relics and 
fragments of which, which alone have come down to us, constitute 
an art treasure such as no other nation possesses. As Mr Ander- 
son well remarks, had they been carved with Egyptian or Assy- 
rian hieroglyphics, they would long ago have been carefully col- 
lected and preserved ; but being only Celtic they are left to de- 
cay in neglected churchyards, in fields, and at roadsides. While, 
too, if we accept Mr Anderson’s theory, we cannot hold the 
sculptures to represent historical events, we may safely assume 
that the costumes, weapons, and other accessories may be accepted 
as representations of those of the time, and in this aspect they do 
illustrate the life of our ancestors. To quote the work before us— 


They exhibit the dress of the huntsman, the warrior, the pilgrim, and the ecclesi- 
astic. They furnish representations of the forms of the chariot, and the ship, the 
housings and harness of horses, instruments of music, arms of offence and defence, 
the staff of the pilgrim and the crosier of the ecclesiastic. Such implements and 
weapons of the period as the axe, the knife, the dirk, the sword, the spear, the shield, 
the bow, and the cross-bow, are all represented, and, so far as I know, no other 
representations of them exist. Customs and fashions of which there is no other distinct 
evidence are also represented. For instance, we learn from a comparison of all the 
different representations that the horsemen of that period rode without spurs or stirrups, 
cropped the manes and tails of their horses, used snaffle-bridles with cheek rings and 
omamental rosettes, and sat upon peaked saddle-cloths; that, when journeying on 
horseback, they wore peaked hoods and cloaks, and when hunting or on horseback, 
amed, they wore a kilt-like dress, falling below mid-thighs, and a plaid across the 
shoulders ; that they used long-bows in war, and cross-bows in hunting, that their 
swords were long, broad-bladed, double-edged, obtusely pointed weapons with triangular 
pommels and straight guards ; that their spears had large lozenge-shaped heads, while 
their bucklers were round and furnished with bosses; that they fought on foot with 
sword and buckler, and on horseback with sword, spear, and shield; that when 
journeying on foot they wore trews or tight-fitting nether-garments, and a plaid loosely 
wrapped round the body, or a tight jerkin with sleeves, and belt round the waist ; that 
they wore their hair long, flowing, and curly, sometimes with peaked beards, at other 
times with moustaches on the upper lip and shaven cheeks and chin; that they used 
covered chariots or two-wheeled carriages with poles for draught by two horses, the 
driver sitting on a seat over the pole, the wheels having ornamental spokes ; that they 
used chairs with side-arms and high, curved backs, sometimes ornamented with heads 
of animals ; that their boats had high prows and stern-posts ; that the long dresses of 
the ecclesiastics were richly embroidered ; that they walked in loose short boots; and 
garried crosiers and book-satchels, 
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Of inscribed monuments previous to the twelfth century we 
have very few. The earliest form of Celtic writing is supposed 
to be the Ogham, a system in which the letters are represented 
by straight lines arranged on each side of and across a stem- 
line. Keys to this writing are given in the Book of Ballymote, 
the Book of Leccan,and the Bookof Leinster, but, notwithstanding, 
few of the inscriptions in this character have yet been deciphered, 
In one or two cases within the Celtic area there are monuments 
with inscriptions in Ogham and in Roman characters, which may 
be assigned to the time immediately succeeding the Roman oc- 
cupation. Little can be learned from these monuments, how- 
ever, beyond this, that they show that there was a very early 
form of Celtic writing in use most probably before the Roman 
invasion of Britain, and that even at that early time culture had 
made more than a beginning among us. There are also monu- 
ments sculptured in the style of Celtic art, but having inscrip- 
tions in Runic character, and telling, what however we know 
from other sources, that at the time of the Norwegian incursions 
into this country and Ireland, the inhabitants were much more 
civilised and cultured than the invaders, and that the invaders 
used and adopted the art of the conqured people. 

Such is a brief account of some of the matters treated of in 
this volume. Had space permitted there are many other 
matters treated of which we should have liked to notice, and there 
are some conclusions of the author which we should probably 
have called in question. It is a volume, however, which no stu- 
dent of early Scottish history can afford to neglect—and, as in 
the case of the previous volume, the style of the letterpress and 
of the engravings leaves nothing to be desired. 








THE LATE REV. ALEXANDER MACGREGOR, M.A.—lIt appears that 
some mistake has been made regarding the age of our late friend. In all the notices 
which appeared of him, it was stated that he was born in 1808, and consequently only 
73 years when he died. The Rev. Robert Neil, minister of Glengairn, sends us an 
** Extract from the old Register of Baptisms for the Parish of Glenmuick, Glengaim, 
and Tullich, kept at Ballater,” to the following effect :—‘‘ 1806, May 26th: Rev, 
Robert Macgregor, Dalfuil, and his wife, Janet Menzies, had a son born, named ALEX 
ANDER.” Mr Neil says ‘‘I am not certain whether the 26th May be the date of his 
birth or baptism ; at all events, there can be no doubt our venerable friend completed 
his 75th year in the month of May last.” He further explains that ‘‘ Dalfuil” was the 
name of the croft on which the Mission-house in which Mr Macgregor was born, was 
built ; so called from — of haugh land near a deep pool in ‘the River Gairn, We 
are much indebted to Mr Neil for this information, 
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